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RELIGION IN PUBLIC-SCHOOL EDUCATION 
WHAT DO WE MEAN BY RELIGION ? 


Is religion to be identified with ecclesiastical organization, creed, 
ritual, and emotionalism, so that when these are dismissed, nothing 
remains? In most of the discussions over the Bible and religion in 
the public schools, this seems to be the point of view. The partisan 
advocates of particular sects, the zealous guardians of religious liberty, 
and the vigorous opponents of everything called religious, all join 
hands to keep the Bible and religion out of the public schools. 

But this conception of religion so generally held by Christians 
differs from that held by Jesus, whom we Christians profess to follow. 
He did not make religion to consist in ecclesiasticism, or in doctrinal 
belief, or in ritualism, or in emotionalism. He gave to his followers 
no ecclesiastical organization, no theological creed, no ritual or cere- 
monial system, no standard type of emotional experience. To him 
religion was an ideal of life. Religion meant righteousness, the 
doing of God’s will, the possession of the qualities of character 
described in the Beatitudes, the doing of the good and helpful deeds 
described in the Sermon on the Mount and the parables, the love to 
God and love to men in which the law and the prophets were sum- 
marized, the practice of justice, mercy, and faith, the weightier matters 
of human obligation which men were leaving undone. This was what 
religion meant to him, and this is what religion should mean for us. 

It is worth while also to observe that Judaism presents substantially 
the same ideal of life, when the prophetic ideal rather than the legal 
or ritual ideal is considered. The prophetic ideal is summarized by 
Micah (6:8) in the words: “What doth the Lord require of thee 
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but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ?” 
And in Amos (5:24): “ Let justice roll down as waters, and righteous- 
ness as a mighty stream.” 

RELIGION IS AN IDEAL OF LIFE 

Religion, therefore, as interpreted by Jesus, and by all Christianity 
that has been faithful to his teaching, and by the Hebrew prophets 
upon whose foundation he built, means reverence, trust, obedience, 
faithfulness, industry, sincerity, honesty, truthfulness, righteousness, 
justice, purity, honor, kindness, sympathy, helpfulness, health, and 
happiness. For all of these qualities and acts the actual teachings 
of Jesus can be cited, and his own example shown. These qualities 
and acts therefore set forth the ideal of life which religion at its best 
proposes. 

Have these religious qualities and acts any place in public-school 
education? Do the children in the public schools need development 
in reverence, trust, obedience, faithfulness, industry, sincerity, honesty, 
truthfulness, righteousness, justice, purity, honor, kindness, sympathy, 
helpfulness, health, and happiness? Or can these matters of religion 
be left to the home and the church? It is safe to say that no repre- 
sentative official of the public schools would exclude the inculcation 
of and training in these qualities and acts from the work of the public 
schools. It is not religion as an ideal of life that the public-school 
men are opposed to, but religion as sectarian organization and sec- 
tarian theology. 

The National Education Association at its annual convention held 
three years ago (1905) passed the following resolutions touching this 
point: 

The Association regrets the revival in some quarters of the idea that the 
common school is a place for teaching nothing but reading, spelling, writing, and 
ciphering; and takes this occasion to declare that the ultimate object of popular 
education is to teach the children how to live righteously, healthily, and happily, 
and that to accomplish this object it is essential that every school inculcate the 
love of truth, justice, purity, and beauty through the study of biography, history, 
ethics, natural history, music, drawing, and manual arts. ... . The building of 
character is the real aim of the schools, and the ultimate reason for the expenditure 
of millions for their maintenance. 

The aim of the schools is, therefore, according to this notable utter- 
ance of educators, religious; for it upholds the standard of life that 
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religion upholds. And the public school, in striving “to teach the 
children how to live righteously, healthily, and happily”—one would 
wish to add, usefully—is doing the work of religion. ‘The.teachers of 
America are inspired with the genuinely religious purpose to promote 
nobility of character and social usefulness in the children of the schools. 
They rightly resent the imputation that they are mere knowledge 
mongers. 
THE BIBLE TEACHES THE IDEAL LIFE 

The exclusion of the Bible from the public schools, so far as such 
exclusion exists, is on the ground that the book is sectarian or is used 
to teach sectarianism. ‘The Roman Catholic naturally objects to 
having the Bible interpreted to his children by Protestant teachers, 
and the Jew naturally objects to having the Bible taught his children 
by Christian teachers, and the non-religious man naturally objects 
to the use of a religious book with his children. Undoubtedly there 
has been just reason for these objections in the actual interpretation 
given the Bible in the public schools. Protestant Christian teachers 
may very easily present the Bible teaching as they understand it, with 
their particular sectarianism more or less prominent, and this inter- 
pretation will be more or less unfavorable to Roman Catholicism, 
Judaism, and irreligion. 

But those who count themselves the opponents of religion are 
generally opponents, not of religion as an ideal of life, but of religion 
as some type of ecclesiasticism or doctrine or ritual or emotionalism. 
The so-called secularists are in favor of the qualities and acts listed 
above as constituting the true ideal of life, and they certainly wish 
the public schools to give training in these virtues. They would 
agree that the aim of the schools is the making of ideal men and 
women. 

If we could have the Bible used in the public schools in such a 
way as only to present and to impress this ideal of life about which 
we are all practically agreed, the objection to its use in the schools 
might disappear. One could use many parables and other portions 
of Jesus’ teaching and deeds, together with many passages in the 
New Testament epistles and in the Old Testament, which have a 
content and purpose directed simply to the ideal of life. If teachers 
could be shown how to select suitable material from the Bible for 
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school use, and could be shown how to avoid sectarian influence in 
their interpretation of the Bible, and could be brought to see the use- 
fulness, power, and beauty of many portions of the Bible for character- 
building, the great obstacle to the Bible in the schools might be removed. 


SECTARIANISM AND THEOLOGY BELONG TO ADULTS 


As a matter of fact, sectarianism and theology are data of the adult 
mind. They find almost no place in the mental life of the child, and 
the actual influence of such portions of the Bible when read in the 
hearing of the child is very much less than we often suppose. We 
adults are so excitable over matters of church organization and doctrine 
and ritual that we easily imagine the children too are concerned with 
these subjects; but quite the opposite is the case. Let one try to 
explain to a child of even thirteen years the difference between the 
Roman Catholic and the Protestant ideas of ecclesiastical government, 
or the distinction between the divinity and the humanity of Christ, 
or the significance of baptism, or the characteristics of Paul’s religious 
experience; he will see that these things have little meaning or value 
for the child. 

What the children in the public schools need, and what the Bible 
if reasonably used can help them to get, is an understanding of life 
from a simple, practical standpoint. To train boys and girls in the 
right way to live, to teach them the right things to live for—this is 
the goal of public-school education. We should find a way to use 
the Bible in the schools solely for this purpose. 

Religion as an ideal of life, therefore, is at the foundation of our 
public-school aim and work. This is not strange, for the schools 
were created by religionists to promote the work of religion, namely, 
the development of the ideal life in boys and girls. The public schools 
have not departed from this task originally set them; on the contrary, 
every decade marks great advance in the capacity and the efficiency 
of the schools for this end. The institutions of popular education 
during the past century have made rapid and remarkable progress 
as agencies for human betterment. And they grow more fundamen- 
tally religious along with their other growth, for the character-building 
function of the schools becomes clearer and more pervasive as scien- 
tific education establishes its principles and methods. 


CAPERNAUM 


DR. E. W. G. MASTERMAN 
Jerusalem, Syria 


Capernaum, the home of Jesus during practically the whole of 
his Galilean public ministry (Matt. 9:1), the native place of at least 
three of his apostles, and the scene of many of his most important 
miracles and sermons, has, like the other once highly favored cities, 
Bethsaida and Chorazin, long since ceased to be a city or even a 
village. ‘Today the Christian traveler who intelligently studies the 
question has usually to be content with a “perhaps,” or a sincere 
wish that Capernaum may have been where he would like to think it 
stood. Few questions indeed in Palestinian topography have had 
among English and American authorities a more evenly divided 
opinion. 

It is certain that Capernaum must have been an important place; 
in Matt. 9:1 it is called a city (77d)us) ; we read of a centurion resident 
there (Matt. 8:5), and we may conclude there was a garrison; here 
custom dues were collected on goods brought from the east over 
the Jordan or over the great highroad from Damascus and the 
north to Egypt (Matt. 9:9; Mark 2:14; Luke 5:27). In position 
we know it was on the Lake of Galilee, not far from the region called 
Gennesaret (Matt. 14:34; John 6:17). It would appear to have 
been a very important Jewish religious center, for it not only contained 
a synagogue of peculiar importance, as we shall see later on, but was 
frequented by considerable numbers of ultra-orthodox Pharisees and 
scribes who set themselves actively and fanatically to oppose the new 
teaching of the Master (Matt. 9:3; Mark 2:6, 16, 24, etc.). It was 
described by Jesus as “exalted unto heaven” (Matt. 11:23; Luke 
10:15). This is generally interpreted to refer to the opportunities 
and privileges the city enjoyed through Jesus’ residence there; it is, 
however,possible that it may refer to some more material greatness as 
well. 

Although the rival suggested sites for Capernaum are all within a 
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very small geographical area, yet there is no question that the ‘final 
and decisive settling of this topographical question would be a sub- 

stantial gain because it practically would determine the positions of | 
other surrounding cities. Asin my previous paper I have incidentally 

mentioned the other suggested sites' for Capernaum, I propose here 

before entering into the question of pros and cons to describe the 

remaining claimant, Tell Hum. It may be as well to state that, 

though for convenience I am here using this form of the name which 

has become familiar to us through the publications of the Palestine 

Exploration Fund, I have great doubts as to its correctness. It need 

hardly be said that neither capital letters nor the breaking of the word 

into two occurs in the Arabic. It is much more likely that the word 

should be transliterated ‘“‘Telhum.” The site is not a “tell” at all 

—although it is probable that this idea may have influenced the adop- 

tion of the present form of the name. Such a mass of ruins lying on 

level ground is named in Arabic a “khurbet;” a “tell” is always an 

elevation, often, but not necessarily, crowned with ruins. The word 

Telhum is probably a corruption of Tankhum, as we know from 

rabbinical? writings that a village Cepher Tankhum once stood 

hereabouts. 

Eastward of the springs of Tabighah the hills approach the shore; 
and although the latter, with its little bays, presents a certain aspect 
of attractiveness, not so much can be said of the hills to the north 
with their black volcanic boulders scattered around. It is only in 
the spring when the long luxuriant grass and weeds make a carpet 
of verdure, dotted over with myriad brilliant flowers, that this part of 
the coast can be called beautiful. A quiet ride or quick walk of twenty- 
five minutes brings us to the outskirts of the Tell Hum property. 
Here for quite half a mile along the shore are extensive ruins of houses 
of many periods. Among the shapeless heaps of black stones are 
the miserable hovels of the Semakeyeh Arabs who make this their 
headquarters. A few buildings of the Arab period rise as islands 
amid the general desolation. The ground, under the surface, is 


1 Khan Minia, Khurbet Minia, el “Oreimeh. 
2 Midrash, Shirhash Shirim, III:18; Tal. Jer. Trumoth,, XI, 7, etc. 


3 From the springs of Tabighah to the Tell Hum synagogue is one and three- 
fourths miles in a straight line as measured on the map. 
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everywhere full of old house foundations, shaped blocks of stone, and 
broken conduits. Pottery—mixed Arab and Roman—lies scattered 
on every hand. 

Nowhere on the whole northern shore of the lake are there ruins 
of this extent. Those unaccustomed to Palestinian ruins may belittle 
these remains, but compared with other sites they are very consider- 
able. Among the heaps of black volcanic stones, once quarried from 
the hills around, a few scattered fragments of limestone—fragments 
of columns or capitals—show that some grander building once stood 
in this neighborhood. If we now enter the walled-in property of 
the Franciscan Brethren we shall see the source of these pieces. Here 
lie uncovered the extensive ruins of a magnificent synagogue, the 
existence of which has until quite recently been known only by a few 
fragments. During recent years a number of these Jewish synagogues 
have been excavated by Herr Kohl, working under the Deutschen 
Orient-Gesellschaft. At Kerazeh, on the adjacent hills to the north, 
at Irbid in the Wady Haman, at Kefr Berim, el Jish, Meron, Nebra- 
tain, and at Umm el Amid—indeed, in all places where indubitable 
evidence of ancient synagogues had previously been found, these 
buildings have been excavated, measured, and planned. 

But it may be said without fear of contradiction that for size and 
beauty of ornament this Tell Hum synagogue stands supreme; it 
would even appear to have been the model after which all the others 
have been built. No effort was spared to make it great and fine. 
For whereas with the other synagogues the stone of the locality was 
used (e. g., at Kerazeh, the black volcanic rock), here at much labor 
and expense a beautiful white limestone (a native marble) was shipped 
from a distance block by block for the construction of every part, 
even the flooring, of the building. The carving, often in high relief, 
is for local work most effective. The trailing vine, the stately palm 
with its clusters of dates, the acanthus, the rose, and many other 
beautiful designs occur. Perhaps the most interesting are the seven- 
branched candlestick and the animal forms; among the latter are 
seen lions or lambs (it is not quite clear which), and birds, two eagles 
being especially noticeable. It must be remembered that, though all 
that lies on the area of the ruined synagogue has been uncovered, it 
is only a fraction of the ornamental work that was once here—mere 
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specimens of the general principles of the design. Quantities of 
stone must have been removed, some perhaps to adorn other build- 
ings, some to other parts of the town where they still lie beneath the 
ruins; but it is to be feared that the bulk has found its way into the 
voracious lime kiln. This mass of limestone blocks must for centuries 
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land have been steadily going for centuries. 
slightest aesthetic feeling about anything of 


have been a veritable mine of treasure to the Arab builder, as there 
is no other such stone to be found for miles around. This is the 
Nemesis to which ancient inscriptions and carved stones all over the 


Paved Outer Court . 


mmming whole length of 


Synagogue. 


PLAN OF SYNAQOQUE: : 


AT 
TELL HUM : 
FROM THE PLANOFHERR KOHL ; 


GESELLSCHATT. 


The Arab has not the 
this sort. 


The ground-plan of the synagogue is shown in the accompanying 
illustration from the sketch-plan of Herr Kohl. 


It faced the lake; 
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and from its terraces, doors, and roof a most exquisite view of the 
whole lake and shore must have been visible. In front there was a 
kind of raised terrace approached from the east and west by steps. 
The entrance from this was by a highly ornamental triple gateway ; 
the center portal was over six feet wide and those at the sides four and 
one-half feet. There was also a lateral entrance on the east. The 
inside measurements are 78 feet long by 59 feet wide; there was a 
central court surrounded on three sides by columns with a beautiful 
and elaborate frieze, supporting an upper gallery. This gallery and 
probably the roof were sustained by wooden beams. To the east 
of this building a paved open courtyard of the length and nearly the 
breadth of the synagogue itself has been uncovered. It is now 
structurally part of the synagogue, as is shown both by the arrange- 
ments of the steps and terrace in front and also by the character of 
the pavement and surrounding wall, but it is also clearly an older 
construction incorporated into the present building. It is possible 
that it was a kind of Court of the Women. Jewesses in the Orient 
are not allowed in the synagogues today. They may only view the 
ceremonies, either from a gallery (with which a few synagogues are 
provided), or from just such a court as this. ‘The open space wou d of 
course servealso as a place for assembly and discussion between services. 

The date of this work is unknown. Most of these ruined syna- 
gogues have been tentatively assigned to the second or third century 
after Christ, but in none of them have any dates been found and the 
question is quite uncertain. I believe I am correct in saying that 
there is nothing in the architecture or the ornamentation which makes 
it impossible that it may have been standing in the day of our Lord. 
And even if the greater part of the present structure belongs to a later 
time, it is likely that the site and some at least of the masonry go back 
to the time of Jesus. For there are clear indications that an earlier 
building of great architectural pretensions stood here. The owners of 
the property are anxious to maintain that the later synagogue is that 
of the New Testament. This is improbable. The utter destruction 
which has overtaken these synagogues is clearly due to the repeated 
severe earthquakes which have visited these regions.* 


4For a fuller description and discussion, see succeeding article on “The Ruined 
Synagogues of Galilee.” 
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We have therefore at this site of Tell Hum an extensive ruin—the 
largest on the northern shore. Besides Arab remains, we everywhere 
see evidences of extensive habitation in Roman times, while in the 
neighboring wady is a large Roman necropolis. In the midst of the 
town is the ruin of a marble synagogue—by far the finest of which 
we have any surviving traces now in Galilee. Now it is a suggestive 
thing that most of the incidents at Capernaum are associated with a 
synagogue. In Luke 7:1-10 when the centurion in this city came 
to plead with Jesus about his sick servant the people ‘“‘besought him 
earnestly, saying, He is worthy that thou shouldst do this for him; 
for he loveth our nation, and himself built us our synagogue” («at 
Thy cuvaywynv avTos @Koddunoev In Mark 1:21 we read, 
“They went into Capernaum; and straightway on the sabbath day 
he entered into the synagogue and taught.” Here in the same syna- 
gogue he healed the man with the unclean spirit (Mark 1:21-27; 
Luke 4:33-35). In this synagogue the man with the withered hand 
received health on the sabbath day (Matt. 12:10-13; Mark 3 :1-5; 
Luke 6:6-11). We may notice too that the expression used (Mark 
1:21; Luke 6:6) is the synagogue (eis thv cuvaywyyv). Jairus of 
Capernaum was a ruler of the synagogue (4pyev cuvaywyijs, 
Luke 8:41). And it was in the synagogue of Capernaum that Jesus 
gave his discourse on the bread of life (John 6:26-59). 

It appears hardly probable that there was but one synagogue in 
Capernaum, but it is evident that there was one of pre-eminent impor- 
tance and fame, and it was this that our Lord selected as the scene 
of his teaching in Galilee, as in Jerusalem he chose the temple (Mark 
14:49; Luke 22:53). The references to this synagogue appear the 
more striking when we notice that, with the exception of one (or 
possibly two) visits to the synagogue in Nazareth (Matt. 13:54; 
Mark 6:2; Luke 4:16-30), there are no references in the gospels to 
any other individual synagogues. Is it not conceivable that this 
synagogue may have been actually the most important in all Galilee ? 
The remains—even the earlier ones—which we find today support 
such a theory, but in addition we find in the gospel the incidental 
mention that a Roman official—a centurion—had been concerned 
in building it. It is improbable that this was an act of private gen- 
erosity; more likely he was acting on behalf of the Tetrarch Herod 
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Antipas, who may have wished to give the Jews on the lake side a 
temple worthy to rank with the fine gentile pagan buildings which 
studded the neighborhood of the lake—for example, at Tiberias, 
Hippos, Julias, and Gadara. 

The existence of such a Jewish center may have actually decided 
the step which Jesus took when he moved from Nazareth and made 
Capernaum the center of his Galilean ministry. These are conjectures 
impossible at present to prove, but the recent discoveries at Tell 
Hum make it very difficult to believe that this was not the site of 
Capernaum. For, to take one question alone, if Tell Hum was not 
the city of Capernaum, what city was it? It cannot be doubted that 
Tell Hum was in Jesus’ day an important city, and if we are to trust 
the verdict of archaeology it was by far the most important Jewish 
place in the district. We must always remember that in the time of 
Christ cities were on a very different scale from those of later times— 
they were very small indeed according to our modern ideas. The 
ruins all over the Holy Land tell the same tale. Comparing Tell 
Hum with these remains, the city once there must have been a relatively 
large one. 

I have so far discussed the question rather on topographical and 
archaeological than on historical grounds. As the difficulties:to the 
acceptance of the Tell Hum site for Capernaum have been chicfly 
of the latter kind, I must briefly review the historical evidence. 

First, we have the testimony of Josephus. Josephus (Life, § 72) 
narrates that he had been fighting near Bethsaida Julias, east of the 
Jordan, but had the misfortune to fall into a quagmire (in the marshy 
Bateihah); he was thrown to the ground, bruised his wrist, and 
“was carried into a village named Capharnome,”’ whence he was 
next day removed by boat to Tarachee. Capharnome is without 
doubt the Capernaum of the gospels. Now there can be no question, 
whether Josephus was carried by land or sea (and the former would 
appear probable), that the first place of importance he would have 
had to pass was some town standing where the ruins of Tell Hum 
now stand; and there, if anywhere on the north shore (west of the 
Jordan), he would have been likely to obtain a Jewish physician. The 
only reasonable solution is that Capharnome was at this site. 

The second reference is part of the passage which was largely 
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quoted in the previous article on Gennesaret. After his glowing 
description of that region, Josephus goes on: “For besides the good 
temperature of the air, it is also watered from a most fertile fountain. 
The people call it Capharnaum. Some have thought it to be a vein 
of the Nile because it produces the coracin fish as well as that lake 
does which is near Alexandria.”” Now with regard to this fountain, 
if anyone were today without bias to select one for special mention, 
there is one, and only one, which from its remarkable size and copious- 
ness could for a moment be considered. This fountain is that rising 
in the great octagonal basin called Birket Sheikh Ali edh Dhather, 
described in the Palestine Exploration Fund Memoirs as ‘Ain Eyyub. 
Such a gush of water—the largest course in Galilee, might well be 
ascribed by the ignorant to the Nile.’ Today travelers visiting the 
spot do not readily appreciate the enormous mass of water that pours 
forth because it rises so quietly in the old birkeh. Under more natural 
conditions the sight would be far more impressive. The two springs 
which have been suggested as alternative rivals are comparatively 
of such insignificance that their claims cannot seriously be maintained. 
No one spring can be said now to water the whole land of Gennesaret, 
nor ever did. But I have in the previous article given reasoris which 
seem to me convincing for believing that the corner where this spring 
gushes forth is topographically a part—and a very important part— 
of that district. 

Hitherto, however, objection has been taken because the coracinus 
or catfish has not been found there. This objection is quite unsound, 
because the catfish abounds in the lake all along these shores and 
it finds its way up all the streams. Canon Tristram found it in the 
round basin of ‘Ain el Madauwerah, but it is found also in ‘Ain et 
Tineh. At ‘Ain Eyyub, inasmuch as a wall twenty-six feet high 
was in Arab times built around the spring, it is not wonderful that this 
fish is no longer found there. But we have not the slightest evidence 
that the fountain was so surrounded in the time of Josephus, or that 
there was then anything to prevent this fish from finding its way to 


5 Such suggestions, though so absurd to us, are still made today by the Arabs. 
When at ‘Ain Feshkhah, by the shores of the Dead Sea, I was solemnly assured that 
the water of that spring came from the Virgin’s Fountain in the Kedron Valley, Jeru- 
salem—because both waters were equally brackish! 
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these waters. For this reason the absence there of the catfish cannot 
be allowed to count as important evidence.°® 

It will appear to some a greater difficulty that Capernaum could 
give its name to a spring nearly two miles away. Now it is evident 
from the word itself that Capernaum was originally the name of a 
Capher (Arabic, “Kefer”) village and not of a spring. The spring 
must then have been called after the town to which it belonged. 
There is no reason for supposing there was ever an aqueduct from 
this spring to Tell Hum. But why should there have been? The 
lakeside people always prefer the lake water; they cannot be induced 
to drink anything else. But on the other hand the possession of this 
spring—one might say these springs, for all the Tabighah springs 
must have gone together—would be important for any town. With— 
this supply gaidens could be irrigated, and also manufactories, e. g., 
tanneries, carried on. Such a fountain would naturally be known 
as the Caphernaum fountain. It is perhaps worth noticing that 
today the property of Tell Hum, that was bought from the Semakeyeh 
Arabs of Tell Hum, comes close up to this fountain; the adjoining 
spring Tannur Eyyub is actually on the speeana. | line between the 
Tell Hum and the Tabighah properties. 

The references in Matt. 14:34; Mark 6:53; John 6:17-21, 
although they show that Capernaum lay near the region of Gennesaret 
and not far from Bethsaida, are perfectly consistent with the Tell 
Hum site. Jesus and his disciples, after the incident of the walking 
on the water, were driven beyond their destination (John 6:17) 
_and landed at the ‘“‘land of Gennesaret”—probably at Tabighah— 
and made their way to their home at Capernaum on foot. The 
absence of a good harbor at Tell Hum has been urged as an objection, 
but if the chief fishing-grounds of the city were at Tabighah—the 
fishing-center today—the boats may ordinarily have been kept there. 

The only rival site to Tell Hum is the ruin Khurbet Minia. I 
have in the previous paper explained that this is a site which has no 

6It is an illustration of how carefully one must accept evidence that, whereas I 
was assured by one long resident in the district that he had often seen the coracin fish 
in this birkeh, on more careful cross-questioning I found that he had been quite mis- 
informed as to the nature of the coracinus. When I told him it was the well-known 


catfish (Arabic, ‘“‘barbut’’) he at once said he had never seen it in the birkeh. Nor so 
far as I can make out has any other person seen it there in recent years. 
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claim at all to antiquity. All the remains, masonry and pottery, 
point to an extensive occupation during the Arab period, and we 
know from history that in this period this site was occupied. In 
the eleventh century a place called Munyat Hisham was there, and 
in 1430 a village called el Munja, important enough to give its name 
to the whole lake.? Other people have proposed Khurbet el ‘Oreimeh 
as the site of Capernaum. But this site, as I have mentioned, was 
not occupied in Jesus’ day, nor had it been for many centuries previous 
to that time. It is a very ancient site. I would suggest that it may 
have been the location of the “fenced city” of Naphthali called 
Horem;* in any case it is a quite impossible site for any New Tes- 
tament place. 

The views of tradition regarding the site of Capernaum must be 
reviewed because the great Dr. Robinson makes the astonishing 
statement? that “A train of historical notices, extending down to the 
seventeenth century, seems to fix continuously the site of Capernaum 
at Khan Minyeh.” Professor George Adam Smith, on the other 
hand, himself a supporter of the Khan Minia site, in both his His- 
torical Geography of the Holy Land and in the Encyclopedia Biblica, 
acknowledges that “A strong Christian tradition from the sixth 
century onward has fixed it (i. e., Capernaum) at Tell Hum.’’° But 
he also states that both Jerome (fourth century) and Theodosius 
(sixth century) support this site.** The first authority that Robinson 
or G. A. Smith quotes in favor of the Khan Minia site is Arculfus, 
a French bishop who visited Palestine about 670 A.D. Now in the 
first place this good pilgrim did not himself visit Capernaum at all— 
he only viewed it from an unknown hill in the neighborhood. The 
two passages from his writings which Robinson quotes as supporting 
the Khan Minia site are: “‘Those coming from Jerusalem who desire 
to go to Capernaum proceed by the direct way through Tiberias; 
thence along the lake of Galilee, and through the place of benediction’? 

7G. A. Smith, art. “Capernaum,” in the Encyclopedia Biblica. 
8 The change from D™M into ae) ma is not a great one. 

9 Biblical Researches, Vol. III, pp. 354 f. 

10 Historical Geography, p. 456, footnote. 

11 Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. I, col. 697. 


12 There are in this neighborhood two sites now pointed out which are apparently 
confused (or were once blended into one): one is the scene of the Beatitudes which is 
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before described; from whence, along the margin of the same lake, 
by not a long circuit, they arrive at Capernaum upon the shore.” 
This “ place of benediction” he describes in another part as “the level 
and grassy plot where the Savior fed the five thousand; where was 
also a fonticulus (small fountain); the place was on this [i.e., the 
west] side of the lake looking toward the city of Tiberias which was 
on the south.” 

Robinson does not venture to decide what this place was. He 
says: “The term fonticulus could hardly be applied in strictness 
either to ‘Ain el Barideh or to the Round fountain; it might seem 
rather to refer to some small source on the shore, not far perhaps 
from Mejdel.’’ But if Robinson had inquired from those who value 
and preserve ecclesiastical tradition he would have learned that “the 
level and grassy spot” was the hill immediately to the east of the Tabig- 
hah plain and just north of the springs." No more beautiful spot 
for the scene of this event—or for any other great open-air gathering— 
could be found. The fountain is undoubtedly that rising in the 
Birket Sheikh Ali edh Dhather, as a whole succession of pilgrims as- 
sociate the multiplication of the five loaves and the two fishes with 


the seven springs or Heptapegon, from which latter word the name 
Tabighah is derived.** The derivation does not on paper have the 


traditionally (at any rate one site of it) on the hillside to the north of the great Tabighah 
spring. ‘The site is now marked by a tree called Sajarat el Mubarakeh, high up on 
a hill on the head of the Wady et Tabighah. The other site is that of the feeding of 
the five thousand as described. 


13 In the Memoirs of the Palestine Exploration Fund the hill el ‘Oreimeh to the 
west of the plain of Tabighah is suggested as the traditional site referred to; it is also 
stated that this was probably the spot known as Mensa Christi. Without entering 
into a full discussion of these ecclesiastical traditions, which would be foreign to the 
present purpose, I may say that all the evidence and the present local tradition seem 
to be in favor of the hill to the east of the plain. The Mensa appears at one time to 
have been a flat stone near the lake at which Jesus provided the meal after the resurrec- 
tion. It is mentioned by several early pilgrims. Later on the stone disappeared or 
was lost sight of; and the plain itself, supposed then to be the site of the miracle of 
the feeding of the five thousand, was called the Mensa. (See statement of the Fran- 
ciscan Noé farther on; also a somewhat fuller discussion of the traditions, and a 
paper on “The Site of Capernaum” by the present writer in the Quarterly Statement of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund for July, 1907.) 


14 For an able review of all the traditions connected with Tabighah see M. Heidet, 
Das heilige Land (1896), pp. 347-58, chapter on “'Tabighah und seine Erinnerungen.”’ 
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same manifest reasonableness as it has when one hears the latter word 
pronounced by the Bedawin of the desert; the similarity is then 
immediately apparent. 

Now, this site being fixed, the statement of Bishop Arculfus is 
surely correct when he says that from there “along the margin of the 
lake, by not a long circuit, they arrive at Capernaum upon the shore.” 
He then describes Capernaum as he saw it from a neighboring hill: 
“Tt had no wall; and being confined to a narrow space between the 
mountain and lake, it extended a long way upon the shore from west 
to east, having the mountain on the north and the lake on the south.” 
I must confess I cannot see one point in this description which fits 
the Khurbet Minia, while as a description of the Tell Hum site, espe- 
cially as that of one viewing it from the distance, it is quite accurate. 
Khurbet Minia is out in the plain el Ghuweir, is in no way shut in 
between the mountain and the lake, and does not and can never have 
extended along the shore. Arculfus evidently wishes to explain the 
curiously long and narrow shape of Tell Hum, and states that this is 
due to the narrowness of the level surface near the shore. This is 
evident to anyone visiting the place. Immediately to the north of 
the ruins the hills slope upward and there is no evidence that the city 
ever extended on to those hills. 

The second pilgrim quoted by Robinson in favor of his contention 
is Willebald, who visited the Holy Land about 723. Robinson says: 
“From Tiberias he proceeded along the lake by Magdala to Caper- 
naum, where was a house and a great wall. Thence he went on to 
Bethsaida, where was a church; and remaining one night, he came 
in the morning to Chorazin.” This itinerary has more bearing on 
the sites of Bethsaida and Chorazin than of Capernaum. But as 
now Bethsaida is generally reckoned to have been at et Tell or some 
other site on el Bataihah, and Chorazin was at Kerazeh, it seems 
evident that this pilgrim went from Tiberias to Magdala, then across 
el Ghuweir, past Tabighah to Tell Hum, thence across the Jordan 
(by ferry or ford) to Bethsaida, where he stayed the night, and then 
again across the Jordan at the ford and up the hills toChorazin. The 
evidence of Willebald has no bearing whatever on the Khan Minia site. 

Next we have Eugesippus (Hegesippus) about 1170. He says 
that “the descent of that mountain, where our Lord preached to the 
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multitude, was two miles from Capernaum; one mile from there is 
the place where Jesus fed the five thousand, therefore this place is 
named the table (mensa). Below this place is the spot where Jesus 
ate with his disciples after his resurrection.” This would appear 
clear and definite enough, but here Dr. Robinson, in order to maintain 
the Khan Minia site, says the mountain here referred to was the 
“Horns of Hattin.” Were this the case, the description would be 
singularly inexact, as from there to Khan Minia, as measured on the 
map on a straight line, is eight miles! The mountain here referred 
to is clearly part of the Tabighah district and perhaps the hill where 
today stands the Sajaret el Mubarakeh which is supposed to mark 
the “mount of benediction.” 

The next pilgrim quoted by Robinson is the German Dominican 
monk Burkhard or Borocardus about 1283. His testimony is so 
important, and when quoted fully so contrary to the conclusion of 
Robinson, that I quote a translation of it at some length. After 
descending the “ Mount of the Beatitudes” before described as lying 
to the east of the plain of Tabighah he goes on: 

At the foot of the mountain, about thirty paces from the sea, arises a fountain 
of living water, which is surrounded by a wall and which is supposed to be a vein 
of the Nile because in it is found the Coracinus fish which is found nowhere else. 
Josephus calls this fountain Caphernaum because the whole land from the foun- 
tain to the Jordan—a distance of two hours—belonged to Capernaum. Twenty 
paces from the fountain toward the lake of Gennesaret is the place where Jesus 
stood on the shore, after his resurrection, when he appeared to his seven disciples 
who fished there and said to them, “‘Children, have you nothing to eat?” There 
have I seen impressed on a stone three footsteps of our Lord. It was the feast 
day of St. Augustine, but when I arrived again on the feast of the Annunciation 
the Saracens had removed the stone from its place. Ten paces from this is the 
place where the disciples who came from the sea found the coals, and the fish 
on them and the bread. This place is called by the Christians “tabula” or “‘mensa.”’ 
From this place, at a distance of one hour, is Capernaum and two hours from 
the same place is the Jordan. 

Here the description entirely agrees with that of numerous other 
pilgrims who one after another describe the wonderful sites of Hepta- 
pegon, i. e. Tabighah, and put Capernaum as one hour—or sometimes 
two miles—and the Jordan as two hours, to the east. I have purposely 
quoted and referred only to those pilgrims whose accounts have been 
quoted by Robinson as supporting the Khan Minia site for Capernaum. 
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Among later pilgrims I need only quote the account of the Francis- 
can monk Noé who in the account of his travels (1508) thus refers to 
“the place where our Lord fed the five thousand with five loaves and 
two fishes.” He says: 

Now if you leave Capernaum and go about two miles thence you will find a 
mountain where our Lord preached and healed a leper; at the foot of this moun- 
tain is a place where our Lord fed five thousand persons, without counting women 
and children, with five loaves and two fishes, as the gospel tells us. This plain 
is a beautiful country and is called the table of honor, Mensa d’onore, because 

of the wonders which our Lord did there. 

It would appear that after this time insuperable difficulties's stood 
in the way of pilgrims reaching this place. And, as has happened in 
other parts of the land, when it became impossible to lead the devout 
to the real (or supposed real) site, more accessible places were selected 
as substitutes. Thus the tradition of the “Mount of the Beatitudes” 
was transferred to the Horns of Hattin, and the site of the feeding 
of the five thousand to a neighboring hill between this last and 
Tiberias. Probably in the earlier times the pilgrims were conducted 
to these spots, and from there the sites to the north of the lake were 
pointed out; but gradually the places from which these sites were 
viewed from afar came to be looked upon by the pilgrims as the actual 
sites. The site of the appearance of Christ after his resurrection, 
which through many centuries had been pointed out at Tabighah, 
now became changed to Tiberias. All these sites being thus altered, 
and the memory of the traditional sites being lost, it is no wonderful 
thing that the site of Capernaum was also changed. Thus it came 
about that in 1620 we for the first time read of the suggestion of Quares- 
mus that Capernaum was not at Tell Hum but at Minia. Thus he 
says: ‘On the site of Capernaum are many ruins and a miserable 
diversorium (Khan) called in Arabic Minich, six miles distant from the 
place where the Jordan flows into the lake.” It is evident that the 
Arabic town Munja having fallen into ruins, a supposition arose 
that this was the site of Capernaum. 

It has been maintained, but without any actual evidence, that Minia 


15 These difficulties, due probably to the insecurity of the roads and the hostility 
of the Moslems, commenced in the middle of the fourteenth century and extended 
from that time forward for some centuries. The testimony of Noé quoted above 
comes after a long silence, and is the last till modern times in favor of the old traditions. 
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is a word derived from Minim, a word used in rabbinical writings for 
heretics, the context showing that Christians are meant. There 
were many Minim at Kapher Nakhum. In the Midrash Rabbah 
on Ecclesiastes 1:8, among the things “full of labor,” after mentioning 
with examples idleness and trade, it next states that heresy (menoth) 
is “full of labor” and illustrates with the following tale: A certain 
Rabbi Khannina came to Kapher Nakhum, where he was bewitched 
by the Minim so that he broke the Sabbath by riding on a donkey. 
He then returned to his uncle Rabbi Joshua, who gave him a kind 
of ointment by which the spell was removed. The uncle would not, 
however, trust his nephew for the future but said to him: ‘Since the 
braying of that wicked donkey is in you, you cannot stay in the land 
of Israel.”” So he sent him away to Babylon, where he eventually 
died. This story is again referred to in the Midrash on Ecclesiastes 
7:26, where, after several other similar illustrations of the hidden 
meaning of the verse, it explains that the man “good before God” 
was Khannina, the nephew of Rabbi Joshua, and the sinners the 
“children of Kapher Nakhum.” The date of these references is 
uncertain; they probably refer to some event which happened in 
the very early days of Christianity. 

By Jewish tradition the name Kapher Nakhum is derived from 
the prophet Nakhum (Nahum), who was buried there. Schwarz 
states that Kepher Tankhum is also called in the Jerusalem Talmud 
Kaphir Takhumin, i.e., the town of the boundaries, and he says 
that here was the boundary between Zebulon and Naphthali, as is 
stated in Matt. 4:13. He also quotes Rabbi Isaac Farhi, who visited 
the Holy Land in 1322, as stating in the ‘“Kaftor Raphireh”’ that 
“Kaphir Tankhum or Nakhum is to the east of Gennesaret about 
half an hour.” In 1334 Isaac Chilo came to Kaphir Nakhum from 
Irbid’® and found it in ruins; but the tomb of Nakhum was still 
shown, and in 1561 we have mention of Tankhum with the tombs 
of Nahum and Rabbi Tankhum. It must be remembered that during 
the very period covered by these visits there was an Arab settlement 


16 Conder (Bible Handbook) argues that as the Rabbi was going to Kefr Anan 
and took Kephir Nakhum on his way, the latter place must have been at Khan Minia, 
inasmuch as Tell Hum was too much out of his way. Anyone referring to the. map 
(e. g., the one in my article on Gennesaret) will see that both places are completely 
out of the direct route and the argument against one condemns both! 
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on the site of Khurbet Minia, as has been mentioned before. Schwarz 
says of his own time (1852): “This place (Tell Hum) is now a ruin 
known to all the Jews; they call it Kaphir Tankhum.” He adds that 
there are three tombs; that of the Prophet Nakhum, and of the Rabbis 
Tankhuma and Tankhum. 

That Tell Hum really is the site of Capernaum is thus shown from 
five sources: (1) The ruins, especially those of the unique marble 
synagogue, witness to how important a city once stood here. The 
prominence of the synagogue among the ruins is in striking agreement 
with the frequent mention of the synagogue in the gospels. (2) This 
site agrees entirely with the Bible references, especially if it be allowed 
(as I trust I have demonstrated) that Gennesaret was an area con- 
siderably larger than the level plain (el Ghuweir). (3) The refer- 
ences in Josephus also harmonize with the identification of this site 
as Capernaum; the fountain “Caphernaum” must without doubt 
be the great spring at Tabighah. (4) I have, I hope, made it clear 
that so far from “a train of historical notices, extending down to the 
seventeenth century, fixing the site of Capernaum at Khan Minia,” 
the very reverse is the case; and that until the isolated statement of 
Quaresmus in the seventeenth century, every statement by the Chris- 
tian pilgrims is consistent with the Tell Hum site. The key to the 
understanding of the accounts is the recognition of the various tradi- 
tions connected with the seven springs—the Heptapegon—of Tabig- 
hah. (5) In the Jewish references we find Kaphir Nakhum (the 
traditional tomb of the prophet Nahum) identified with Kaphir 
Tankhum, which latter word has by a common linguistic corruption 
been altered to Telhum or, to use the form common to Westerners, 
Tell Hum. 

The sites and the archaeological remains of Chorazin and Beth- 
saida I shall hope to deal with in the next paper. 
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TRUTH, REALITY, AND REVELATION 


PROFESSOR HENRY S. NASH, D.D. 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 


It is proposed to handle, in four short articles, the fact and prob- 
lem of authority. To this end, we shall carry our question into the 
light of that historical knowledge and interpretation of the Holy 
Scriptures which the studies of our time are giving us. It may seem 
like an impertinence offered to a supreme subject, to treat it in so 
brief a space. But there are compensations. The very fact that we 
have so little space at our disposal may force us to a clearer definition. 
A little straight thinking is better than a multitude of thoughts. 

There are sound reasons for believing that the attempt is timely. 
In the first place, the Christian churches are nearer one another than 
ever before. While corporate unity is a long way off, there is a grow- 
ing catholicity of feeling and desire in which Christians of all names 
have a share. Common labor for social betterment is bringing the 
various types of Christian consciousness into such neighborly rela- 
tions that it is harder than it once was to emphasize differences, and 
the result is that our differences become more reasonable and open- 
minded. Furthermore, Christianity is entering into the great debate 
with the world’s religions. To win, we must bring out the distin- 
guishing qualities of our own religion, put the pith and marrow of 
the Christian consciousness in clear light. In doing that, we must 
needs send some of our differences to the rear. We are learning to set 
an increasing value on the motives and actions of Christians of other 
names than ours. 

In addition to these conscious motives, forces deeper than con- 
sciousness are at work. The logic of history, which is the will of God, 
is knitting the nations closer together. World-trade and world-travel 
are rapidly creating a world-consciousness into which the provincial 
and parochial elements within our differences are being drawn, to 
lose themselves and disappear. A mighty tide in the affairs of man- 
kind, with or without our will, bears us all on. 
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America finds herself in a situation peculiarly representative. 
Our vast democracy forms an immense, an almost irresistible solvent. 
For example, our sister church, the Church of Rome, in spite of her 
tremendous capacity for resisting change and her incomparable 
machinery for suppressing variations in doctrine, is deeply affected by 
America. American Catholicism differs mightily from Spanish or 
Italian Catholicism. Of course this social and religious solvent has 
some bad results, because in a great train of consequences evil always 
travels with the good. Loose thinking on vital questions widely 
prevails. Indifference parades in the dress of real tolerance, that 
mutual tolerance of Christians who believe that principles of supreme 
value are at stake in their differences. But the good outweighs the 
evil. Bitterness disappears in proportion as men rub elbows with 
each other. If we differ, we do not forget the parliamentary law that 
guides a real debate; we remember that our opponent will have his 
turn on the floor. 

In the second place, the critical or historical knowledge of the 
Scriptures is insuring to them the right to speak their own language. 
We are outgrowing the habit, fixed by the Christian usage of many 
centuries, of making the text of Holy Scripture a place of deposit 
for all the opinions and beliefs of the churches. We can already, 
in some measure, think with the men of the Bible more truly than 
our forefathers were able to do. And the longer the spirit of 
reverent criticism is at work in the church, the more will this ability 
grow. 

The most notable result of this historical study is that the Old 
Testament is regaining its individuality. When the Catholic Church 
bound the Old and New Testaments together, to make a single Bible, 
she accompanied the action with a view of inspiration that obliterated 
the difference between the New Testament and the Old. The Old 
was leveled up to the New. But historical study is restoring to the 
Old Testament its individuality. It is taking its place as a book of 
mediation between the religion of Jesus and primitive religion. And 
so it is acquiring an immense value for the student of religious origins, 
and an equally great value for those who seek to discover the nature 
of our religion in its growth. Genetic study is a matter of course today 
in every field where vital thinking is done. Thanks to criticism, the 
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Old Testament gives us the material for laboratory work of the 
highest order. 

And this for the reason that the Old Testament is free from the 
specializations which are so characteristic of our time and of our 
method of thought. We parcel out experiences and sometimes pigeon- 
hole the parcels, with the result that simplicity and comprehensive- 
ness become mutually exclusive virtues. But the Old Testament 
does not know our specializations. It presents a field of experience as 
free from fences as a western prairie in its native state. It does not 
know our fixed distinction between the natural and the supernatural, 
a distinction which, when it goes to seed, gives us a conception of 
miracles that, in Delitzsch’s words, amounts to “drilling holes in 
nature.” The Old Testament thinker has a single and indivisible 
world of experience, every part of which is under the creative power 
of God. Nor does the Old Testament know our distinction between 
church and state. Now, great as is the value of that distinction when 
it is used as a subordinate principle, if taken as both starting-point and 
goal it breeds endless confusion of thought. Nor does the Old Testa- 
ment know our problem of authority. Authority does not become a 
problem until knowledge becomes a problem. And when knowledge 
has become a problem, revelation also becomes a problem. And the 
problem, long lived with, distorts the nature and narrows the scope of 
revelation viewed as a vital process. But the facts of revelation and 
authority are present in the Old Testament, and present in splendid 
strength. Our specializations complicate our thinking, confuse our 
logic, even split up and enfeeble our sense of moral obligation. But 
the Old Testament is as simple as Homer. The thinking of inspired 
men recorded in it sees life steadily and sees it whole. 

In order that we may think together from the start and put our 
space to the best use, let us propose four decisive questions: First, 
what is revelation? second, what is law? third, what is salvation ? 
fourth, what is the word of God and whai the nature and methods of 
the society or church that administers the Word of God to the needs of 
mankind ? 

The general title of our study is revelation and authority. It aims 
to point at the outset to the goal of our thinking. It is this: there is 
no process that can bring our minds to rest and give temper and edge 
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to our wills; unless somehow divine revelation is the animating and 
unifying element within the process. 

The title of our initial study is, truth, reality, and revelation. This 
special title seeks to serve the general title by bringing out the nature 
of the reality that gives us saving conviction and certitude and the 
necessary quality and method of the revelation whereby the divine 
reality speaks home to our hearts. 

The moment we utter the word “authority” a dragon’s brood of 
difficulties and complications springs out of the ground to assail us. 
Locke in the Epistle Dedicatory, before his great Essay on the Human 
Understanding, has said: 

To break in upon the Sanctuary of Vanity and Ignorance, will be, I suppose, 
some service to Human Understanding. Though so few are apt to think they 
deceive or are deceived in the Use of Words; or that the Language of the Sect they 
are of has any Faults in it, which ought to be examined or corrected; yet I hope 
I shall be pardoned, if I have in the third Book dwelt long on this Subject, and 
endeavored to make it so plain, that neither the Inveterateness of the Mischief, 
nor the Prevalency of the Fashion, shall be an excuse for those who will not take 
care about the Meaning of their own Words, and will not suffer the Significancy of 
their Expressions to be enquired into. 

This is sound and weighty counsel. We are the slaves of our own 
terms. The word “authority” has so many bearings, such varied uses, 
that a consistent use of it may easily seem impossible. Authority 
ranges from the right of the commonwealth to build a prison and shut 
up inside it the people who break the law, to the endearing authority 
of the truth that sets us free. Is there any common quality in all the 
forms of authority ? 

Yes, it is the assertion of the right of way for superior experience. 
Even when authority seems to rest wholly on mere force, the weight 
of the heaviest fist, the force of the strongest battalion, no solid and 
enduring base of authority is found until force associates itself with 
experiences of common and enduring good, with common gains of law 
and order secured at great cost and therefore rightly defended by 
force against him who, for a private and temporary gain, would cast 
them away. Enduring authority rests upon superior experience. 

All forms of authority, in the last analysis, rest on this foundation. 
Superior experience organizes its gains and to insure them makes its 
appeal to men through instruction, through illumination, and, higher 
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motives failing, through force. The state commits hideous blunders, 
inflicts brutalizing punishments, goes into needless and awful wars. 
The church has her full share of hideous blundering. She has some- 
times made Caesar the master of Christ. She has made the sword an 
easy and luxurious substitute for the cross. But at the heart of the 
nation, ennobling its existence and endowing it with the right to go 
hopefully, though blunderingly, into a larger future, is the supreme 
experience of justice and the.common welfare. And at the heart of 
the church, giving her unconquerable confidence in her own future, is 
the supreme experience of life in its greatest depth and dignity. 

Authority must ever rest on a superior experience of truth. But 
truth has a wide and diversified range of meanings. There is the 
truth about the locomotive, the truth about the law of gravitation, 
the truth about citizenship, the truth about motherhood, and the truth 
about God. This, then, is the first characteristic of truth which we 
must keepin mind. It is not found on a dead level. 

Another characteristic is that truth depends for its vitality, its 
power to propagate and preserve itself, upon reality. Sometimes 
skepticism sets itself up as the ultimate truth. But the price it pays 
for finality is divorce from reality. A gulf opens between that part 
of the universe which is inside the mind and the part which is outside 
the mind. No bridge existing, the mind feeds on itself and dies. But 
skepticism such as this, while sometimes historically necessary, is 
necessary in the same sense that disease is necessary; it is not con- 
sistent with health. Truth as an ideal, giving the mind of man a 
career and laying it upon a sacred obligation, draws its power and 
appeal from reality. 

With every one of our great terms and conceptions we fence in 
some portion of reality, inclosing it in order to cultivate it. Perhaps 
by and by the fence, taking itself too seriously, becomes a nuisance. 
The reality it incloses, absent minded regarding the outlying infinite, 
tries to enslave the mind that tillsit. Then the fence must come down. 
Established opinions and inherited convictions give way. But it is 
the pressure of reality upon truth which causes them to give way. 
When our conceptions are forced to waver, when our definitions break 
down, it is to the end that we may be led into conceptions more inclusive 
of reality, into definitions which are freed from the impertinences of 
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finality through a deepening intimacy with the infinite and the 
eternal. 

Let us now shape for ourselves a working hypothesis regarding the 
nature and ground of authority. Using the word “revelation” in the 
widest sense, we say that authority rests in every case on revelation. 
It is the feel of reality that makes truth compelling and gives it the 
right to take itself with all seriousness. The higher the level of truth, 
the more evidently is its essential quality due to a reality that invades 
consciousness. Within all truth is the feel of reality. Authority 
being the insistence by superior experience on its right of way, the 
experience in question, when challenged, must fall back upon the 
reality that invades consciousness and flushes it with the feeling of 
power and competence. So alone a winged word is born that can 
either cross the space between individual and individual, or the gulf 
that separates generation from generation. 

Let us now note the first decisive question which we have proposed 
to ourselves—What is revelation? Our attempt to think clearly on 
the final question of our religion must start here. All is at stake in 
this single point. The very soul of Christianity isin it. If we twist 
our thinking on this matter, all the thinking that comes after is sure 
to be crooked. How must we think, in order to be consistent Chris- 
tians—how must we think regarding the quality and method of 
divine revelation ? 

The word revelation is used today in many loose ways. Almost 
anything that comes on the mind with a rush of sensation and emo- 
tion is called a revelation. But looseness of terms is sometimes neces- 
sary to correct excessive rigor of definition. For many centuries the 
Christian church has been dominated by a conception of revelation 
which grew up naturally and inevitably when the ancient church 
established herself in the Roman Empire, but which is quite out of 
keeping with the needs and experience of our time. The Christian 
church had to set herself against a persecuting heathen state. She 
had to classify and canonize her scriptures. In so doing she drew a 
just and necessary distinctign between the truth of Greek philosophy 
and the truth of prophetic revelation. But the strain of the times 
forced her farther than the scriptures themselves demanded. Culture 
and reason and law were set off on one side as belonging to a profane 
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world. On the other side the scriptures were set off as constituting a 
sacred body of truth. And inasmuch as profane truth was a kind of 
truth essential to the layman’s world, it was necessary to give sacred 
truth into the keeping of a separate order of men, the clergy. 

That division and partition of truth having lasted for centuries, 
and the word revelation having been shut up to the truth called sacred, 
it was inevitable that when in modern times the wall of division was 
broken down, the great word should be turned loose and wander wide. 
But the loosest usage of it is bringing us gain. ‘Truth, reality, revela- 
tion—we have learned that these terms cannot be separated without 
serious injury to life. 

All forms of beauty rest on revelation. Beauty, to be noble, must 
be convincing. And the convincing quality of beauty is due to the 
conviction, given to us in the presence of the beautiful, that reality is at 
one with our purpose. There is no bottom or top to the beautiful. 
There is no inside or outside. Reality and appearance are one. The 
world of fractional meanings and halting purposes, where we spend 
so much of our time, is left behind.. In a deep and uplifting satisfac- 
tion the restless heart of man finds temporary rest. 

All forms of truth rest on revelation. The mind of man cannot 
take to itself the credit for truth, else the soul of truth dies, its holy 
and consecrating quality perishes. It is the invasive quality of an 
infinite reality that gives truthfulness to truth. Let us listen to Tyn- 
dall. Bringing his noble essay on the scientific use of the imagina- 
tion to a close, he says: 

“Two things,” said Immanuel Kant, ‘fill me with awe: the starry heavens 
and the sense of moral responsibility in man.” And in his hours of health and 
strength and sanity, when the stroke of action has ceased and the pause of reflection 
has set in, the scientific investigator finds himself overshadowed by the same awe. 
Breaking contact with the hampering details of earth, it associates him with a 


power which gives fulness and tone to his existence, but which he can neither 
analyze nor comprehend. 


Tyndall’s agnosticism is the child of his environment. But his testi- 
mony to the inherent connection between truth and revelation is the 
testimony of a soul naturally Christian. 

What is revelation? What is the track followed by the mind that 
the true God chose to be the medium of his self-revelation? How 
does the consciousness of man approach God? Where are the final 
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and piercing questions touching the innermost meaning of reality to 
be put, so put that a convincing answer becomes possible? And 
what is the channel of expression which the innermost and ultimate 
reality requires ? 

The range of reality is illimitable. The reality of a physical fact 
is one thing. The reality of an ennobling memory is a different and 
more intimate thing. How and where do we get the deepest reality ? 
Where and how does that reality give itself to us with convincing power ? 
And when the revelation is given, how is it administered to meet the 
deepest needs of mankind ? 

’ We go to the Old Testament to seek the logic of life, to find the path 
that experience must follow, when life is taken in its full scope and 
obligation, if it is to come to a great and ennobling end. How, then, 
is human e:perience, regarded as a whole, to be made sane and com- 
petent? How shall it reach and keep unity, coherence, and mean- 
ing? In no other way than this: the reality of things must answer 
to the deepest needs of experience. Moreover, the reality of things 
must not be thought of as holding itself aloof, passively waiting for 
the human mind to investigate and explore it. To think of the matter so 
would be to throw away all we have learned regarding truth and real- 
ity and revelation. No, the inmost reality of things must set into and 
invade ‘human consciousness. So alone can saving unity of mind 
and purpose be attained. 

God reveals himself to the prophets as the one true God. But the 
prophet who receives the revelation lives and dies within the life of the 
chosen nation. Revelation is not a process which, in its perfect forms, 
takes place in the cell of the monk or the study of the philosopher. 
Revelation and the nation’s history are inseparable. For a splendid 
span of a thousand years, from the Exodus to the destruction and 
restoration of the nation, this inspired logic of human experience runs 
its course. To Moses, leading his people out of slavery, God reveals 
himself by his new name (Ex., chap. 3). In the stress and strain of 
politics at Jerusalem, God discloses himself to Isaiah as exalted above 
the plans and desires of the nation, while ruling and guiding them 
(Isa., chap. 6). In the thick darkness of the Exile He reveals himself 
to the great unknown prophet as the creative unity that insures the 
future of an apparently hopeless people (Isa., chaps. 40-46). Ezekiel 
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sees the creative spirit carrying a dead nation forth into a glorious 
resurrection (Ezek., chap. 37). 

In all deep and abiding experience unity must somehow be reached 
and held. John Stuart Mill, speaking in the name of science, has de- 
fined the belief in the unity of nature as meaning that there is nothing 
in the constitution of the universe that can bring our minds to per- 
manent intellectual confusion. Aristotle, in the name of philosophy, 
girding himself to the tasks of reason, is led into the ennobling convic- 
tion of the divine unity. Wherever human experience has organized 
itself on a broad and enduring basis, assembled the main elements 
in the life of mankind and in some degree co-ordinated them, there 
some form of monotheism invariably appears. Professor William 
James has recently said that polytheism may be conceived as a possible 
point of view. But this is thrown out rather than thought through. 
It is an impression, as its author candidly confesses, not an enduring 
conviction. And it cannot hold the will of man upright against the 
pressure of the ultimate problems of life. 

The belief in the divine unity is essential to life, if, after history has 
laid upon man’s will the final obligations, life is to be lived nobly. 
But while the divine unity was revealed to the Hindoo mystic and to 
the Greek philosopher, the quality of the revelation differed profoundly 
from the revelation given to the Hebrew prophets. The Hindoo 
mystic annihilated the world of the family and the nation in order to 
bring his thought to a point and be at peace with himself. The Greek 
philosopher blazed a trail from the confused impressions of experi- 
ence to the saving unities of reason. But his reason carried him into 
positions where history lost primary value and meaning. 

But God revealed himself to the prophet in the depth and pressure 
of the nation’s needs. His war-cry to his nation is, “Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord thy God is one God” (Deut. 6:4). The divine unity binds 
a man and his neighbor into an indissoluble unity. “And thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy might” (Deut. 6:5). “Thou shalt not take vengeance, 
nor bear any grudge against the children of thy people, but thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself: Iam the Lord” (Lev. 19:18). 

The creative unity of God delivers the true Israelite from moral 
skepticism. The genius and authority of Prophetism say to the 
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nation: “For this commandment which I command you this day, it is 
not too hard for thee, neither is it far off. It is not in heaven, that 
thou shouldest say, Who shall go up for us into heaven, and bring 
it unto us, and make us to hear it, that we may do it? Neither is it 
beyond the sea, that thou shouldest say, Who shall go over the sea for 
us, and bring it unto us, and make us to hear it, that we may.do it ? 
But the word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, 
that thou mayest do it” (Deut. 30:11-14). The Word of God is 
indeed addressed to the soul of man and gives to our inmost conscious- 
ness radiant joy and peace. It is addressed to reason, giving to the 
mind unity and abiding mental satisfaction. But it goes through 
reason into deeper regions of our own nature. It addresses itself to 
our sense of moral obligation, training and perfecting it. The Old 
Testament is the record of the education of human conscience. His- 
tory is not to the prophet what it was to Aristotle, a poorly constructed 
drama, full of meaningless episodes. It is a divine drama, with a 
moral end and quality. God educates and moralizes the chosen 
nation. His unity is the root of the nation’s unity and integrity. His 
creative holiness is the standing-ground of the nation’s confidence in 
its own future. 

Standing on this ground, the prophet, the inspired Israelite, 
becomes the fearless critic of all the evils of the nation’s life. Elijah, 
made strong by the vision of the unseen, single handed confronts a 
kingdom (I Kings, chaps. 17-19). Isaiah faces the nation without 
fear, and uncovers its moral nakedness (Isa., chaps. 1-7). Amos, an 
inspired farm hand, faces monarchy and priesthood together. The 
current forms of religion, no less that the established political and 
commercial methods, are unsparingly criticized (Hosea, Amos, Jere- 
miah, Micah). The creative holiness of God equips prophets and 
critics who will not let men lay their heads on the pillow of custom, 
no matter how ancient, or of tradition, no matter how hallowed. 

Here, then, in the spiritual laboratory of the Old Testament, we 
shape our conception of revelation. We no longer dream of confining 
the great word “revelation” to the Scriptures. It is a term which 
the mature stages of religious experience all over the world lay claim 
to, and to which they have a divine right. We can safely give up the 
forms in which our forefathers expressed their belief in revelation. 
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Indeed, we must give up the forms if we are to retain the substance. 
God reveals himself in the deep of all glorifying human wants. But 
prophetism alone gives us the clear and coherent logic of revelation. 
Here, in the deep of the supreme moral need, the nation’s need of 
righteousness, in the place where conscience takes on itself the full 
and complete obligations of life, God reveals himself in his saving and 
creative unity. 

Here, then, the Christian consciousness starts. This is the quarry 
out of which it has been hewn. In our thinking on the problem of 
authority we shall need to remind ourselves constantly of this central 
and controlling fact. We will not permit any traditional conception 
of scriptural and ecclesiastical authority to put upon a side track that 
conception of revelation which the historical study of the Old Testa- 
ment has given us. 


THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT 
Iv. ATONEMENT IN NON-CANONICAL JEWISH LITERATURE 


ERNEST D. BURTON 
The University of Chicago 


In the first three articles of this series Dr. Smith has traced the 
history of the idea of atonement for sin through the canonical books 
of the Old Testament. But contemporary with the latest of these 
books, and subsequent to them down to and overlapping the period 
of the rise of the New Testament books, is a body of Jewish religious 
writings which cannot be overlooked in a study of the biblical idea of 
atonement. For though these writings have not been taken up into 
our Bible as the limits of the canon are defined by Protestants—several 
of them are in the canon of the Roman Catholic church—yet none 
the less they reflect Jewish thought of the period preceding and con- 
temporary with the rise of Christianity. And this being the case, they 
belong to the sources of our knowledge concerning that movement of 
thought which we are studying, and which assuredly did not cease 
when the last of those books subsequently taken up into the Old 
Testament canon was written, to be resumed only when the earliest 
New Testament book was written or the earliest New Testament 
sermon was preached. On the contrary it was continuous even 
through the period once wrongly called the four centuries of silence. 
It is the purpose of the present article to set forth the ideas of atone- 
ment which are expressed in this non-canonical Jewish literature of 
the period approximately 200 B.C. to 100 A. D. 

One of the most notable facts respecting the Jewish thought about 
atonement as reflected in this literature is the small place which that 
thought apparently gave to the sacrifices. . 

From the restoration of the temple in the days of Zerubbabel till 
its destruction in 70 A. D., temple worship, including sacrifice, con- 
tinued practically without interruption. With the exception of the 
three years from the desecration of the altar in 168 to its restoration in 
165 B. C. the daily sacrifices failed not, so far as we know, for a period 
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of nearly 600 years, 516 B.C. to 70 A.D. First and Second Maccabees 
bear abundant evidence that the loyal Jews of the second century 
B. C. were zealous for the temple and the sacrifices, and the victory 
of the Maccabees was in no small part a victory for the temple. 

With these facts before us it might seem as if the temple was the 
center of Judaism, and sacrifice the central element of the Jewish 
religion. This, however, is very far from being the case. Two facts 
of this period must be remembered, the rise of the synagogue and 
the practical triumph of legalism. Throughout by far the larger 
part of the period of which we are speaking the real center of the 
religious life of the Jewish people was the synagogue rather than the 
temple. And the synagogue was under the control of Pharisaism, 
and Pharisaism was fundamentally neither ritual nor spiritually 
ethical, but legalistic. This does not signify that the sacrifices were 
neglected. On the contrary they were diligently and enthusiastically 
observed. A large body of priests offered not only the daily sacrifices, 
but the multitudes of offerings made by pilgrims from afar on the 
occasion of the great feasts. Nor does it signify that Pharisaism was 
opposed to sacrifice. It means that the sacrifices were taken up into 
the legal system, and that so far as they were not simply acts of worship 
having no theological significance, they were looked upon purely from 
the point of view of legalism. Sacrifices were to be offered, not 
because of any inherent virtue in them, but as the sabbath, and the 
fasts were observed, because the law required it and God demanded 
obedience to the law. 

Bousset, speaking of the rites of the synagogue, says: 

The new religion was a religion of observance, which along with many other 
things had taken up into itself the content of the cult-piety which was already 
devoid of vital force and hastening to death. And this is the real reason that the 
cult maintained itself at all in that uncontested respect which it undoubtedly 
enjoyed. It retained its standing not on its own account, but in consequence of 
the authority of the law. The requirements of the cult were and remained a 
part of the great incomprehensible divine will as this was expressed in the law. 


Cult was no longer the basis and support of piety, but legal piety instead was the 
support of the cult." 


A striking evidence of the correctness of this statement of Bousset, 


1 Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums, 2d ed., p. 134. The context shows that 
by “cult”? Bousset means particularly the sacrifices. 
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which shows also that it applies even to the pre-Maccabean period, 
is furnished in Sir. 35:1-7: 
1. He that keepeth the law multiplieth offerings, 
He that taketh heed to the commandments sacrificeth a peace offering. 
. He that requiteth a good turn offereth fine flour; 
And he that giveth alms sacrificeth a thank offering. 
.. To depart from wickedness is a thing pleasing to the Lord, 
And to depart from unrighteousness is a propitiation (¢&Aacyés), 
. See that thou appear not in the presence of the Lord empty. 
. For all these things are to be done because of the commandments. 
. The offering of the righteous maketh the altar fat; 
And the sweet savor thereof is before the Most High. 
. The sacrifice of a righteous man is acceptable; 
And the memorial thereof shall not be forgotten. 


The first three verses affirm that keeping of the law and doing right- 
eousness constitute the acceptable offerings to God. The sentences 
must not be reversed; the thought is not that he that multiplieth 
‘offerings keepeth the law, and he that sacrificeth a peace offering 
taketh heed to the commandments. The author is not exalting 
sacrifice, but on the contrary depreciating it, affirming that keeping 
the law and doing righteousness are the things that make one accept- 
able to God. The meaning of vss. 4-7 is not wholly clear. If the 
words “offering” and “sacrifice” be interpreted in the light of the 
preceding verses as referring to acts of righteousness, then the later 
verses only reinforce the thought of the earlier ones. If the words be 
taken in their literal sense, vss. 4-7 supplement vss. 1-3 by affirming 
that though unimportant as compared with the keeping of (other) 
commandments and almsgiving, sacrifices are nevertheless to be 
offered. Upon the latter interpretation, however, the bringing of 
offerings is enjoined simply on the legalistic ground that the law 
commands it. Sacrifice is not as such propitiatory; propitiation is 
achieved by departing from unrighteousness (vs. 3); sacrifices are 
to be offered because the law requires them, and from a righteous 
man are acceptable. 

In the preceding chapters the other side, the uselessness of sacrifice 
on the part of the wicked, is set forth, repeating in effect the teaching 
of the prophets.? 


2 Cf., e. g., Isa., chap. 1. 
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The Most High hath no pleasure in the offerings of the ungodly; 
Neither is he pacified for sins by the multitude of sacrifices. 

As he that killeth the son before his father’s eyes 

Is he that bringeth a sacrifice from the goods of the poor. (Sir. 34:19.) 


The chief thought of the writer is of course that sacrifice is unavailing 
for a man who is continuing in his sins. Yet it is not enough to say 
that he denies that sacrifices alone, without righteousness, avail to 
make one acceptable to God; this he does not so much say as take 
for granted. Atoning value lies for him not at all in the sacrifices 
as such, but wholly in righteousness and obedience to the law. Sacri- 
fices are of significance only as a part of legalism, and have no other 
value than any other acts of obedience to law. And this is the doctrine 
of the book throughout. The writer approves of the priesthood and 
the sacrificial system (7:31 ff.; 14:11; 38:11 ff.; 45:6-22) and men 
are even enjoined in time of sickness to couple with repentance, and 
the aid of the physician, an offering, as means of averting death. Yet 
the sacrifices are as a whole simply a part of what the law requires 
and their offering is chiefly for the benefit of the priesthood, i. e., for 
the maintenance of the cult. To atone for sins or to make peace with 
God they are of no value save as obedience to the statutes of the law, 
and indeed of less value than other acts of righteousness. _ 

If we turn from this book which stands at the beginning of our 
period to one which belongs near its close, the so-called II (or IV) 
Esdras, we find here an even more marked absence of any dependence 
upon the sacrifices as a basis of atonement. This is doubtless due in 
no small measure to the fact that the book was written after the fall 
of Jerusalem, when, the temple no longer standing, sacrifices could 
no longer be offered. Yet it remains a significant indication of the 
relatively unimportant place which the sacrifices had filled in the 
Jewish thought concerning the basis of atonement that in a book 
written within a decade or two after the destruction of the temple, 
and dealing specifically with the problem of sin and its consequences, 
and especially the sin of Israel, there is not a single direct or indirect 
reference to sacrifice, beyond the bare mention of the fact that the 
altar is broken down and the temple destroyed (10:21). 

Nor does the literature of the period disclose any considerable 
divergence from the legalistic attitude toward the sacrifices. The 
book of Sirach, indeed, says of Aaron: 
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He chose him out of all living 
To offer sacrifice to the Lord, 
Incense and a sweet savour, for a memorial 
To make reconciliation (¢Adoxeo@a:) for thy people (45:16). 

But he continues immediately: 

He gave unto him his commandments, 

Authority in the covenants of judgments, 

To teach Jacob the testimonies, 

And to enlighten Israel in his law (45:17). 

Jochanan ben Zakkai also (about 70 A.D.) calls the altar “the 
sign of reconciliation” and says of the stones that they bring recon- 
ciliation between Israel and the heavenly Father,’ and Rabbi Joshua, 
according to tradition, lamented the destruction of the temple, saying, 
‘Woe is us, because the place is destroyed at which the sins of Israel 
were atoned for.” Yet it is to be observed that this language does 
not, at least in the case of the son of Sirach, go beyond the distinctly 
legal point of view already ascribed to him; moreover, that taken 
at its highest valuation the altar has to do with the relation of Israel 
as a whole to God and not with that of the individual. 

The idea of atonement for the sins of the individual through sacri- 
fice is expressed, however, in one book of the later pre-Talmudic 
literature. In II Maccabees (written about go B.C.), we read that 
when Heliodorus, having essayed to seize the treasures on deposit in 
the temple, was smitten and brought to utter helplessness, 
certain of Heliodorus’s familiar friends besought Onias to call upon the Most 
High, and grant life to him who lay quite at the last gasp. And the high-priest 
. . . . brought a sacrifice for the deliverance of the man. But as the high-priest 
was making the propitiation, the same young men appeared again to Heliodorus 
. ... and said, Give Onias, the high-priest, great thanks, for for his sake the 
Lord hath granted thee life (3: 31-33). 

Again, speaking of certain soldiers of Judas who had fallen in battle, 

and under whose garments there were found tokens of heathen idols, 

the author says that the survivors 

betook themselves unto supplication beseeching that the sin committed might 

be wholly blotted out... .. And when Judas had made a collection man by 

man to the sum of two thousand drachmas of silver he sent unto Jerusalem to 
offer a sacrifice for sin, doing therein right well and honorably in that he took 
thought for a resurrection. For if he were not expecting that they that were fallen 

would rise again, it were superfluous and idle to pray for the dead (12: 42-44). 

3 Bousset, 2d ed., p. 228, citing from Tosephta Baba K. VII. 3. 
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It is notable that in neither of these cases does the offender himself 
bring the sacrifice; personal repentance is apparently excluded. 
It looks as if the sacrifice had intrinsic propitiatory value. But 
on the other hand the second passage suggests that the sacrifice was 
conceived of as a prayer offered by the survivors for their companions 
who, they believed, had lost their lives because of their unfaithfulness 
to Jehovah. And the first passage read in the light of this seems also 
to convey a similar thought. It is for the sake of Onias, who offered 
the sacrifice, that the Lord grants Heliodorus life. While therefore 
these passages are sufficient to show that at least as late as a century 
before the Christian era (and doubtless much later) sacrifice was 
by some conceived to have propitiatory value, even apart from the 
repentance of the sinner, they contain no clear theory as to how the 
sacrifices effect their result. They are elements of a legalistic system, 
or have the value of intercessory prayer. Expiatory value is never 
ascribed to them. 

If from the incomplete and not wholly consistent evidence we con- 
clude that probably throughout this period there persisted among the 
people, perhaps encouraged by the priests, the idea that sacrifice 
atoned for sin, with a more or less indefinite theory as to how it 
accomplished this, this is but the continuation of what we have seen 
to have existed in the Old Testament periods (cf. March issue of this 
journal, p. 216). Sacrifices were undoubtedly offered: regularly by 
the priests for the people; in connection with the feasts; as special 
thank-offerings; and sometimes as means of deliverance for those 
who for their sins had fallen under the special wrath of God. How 
these latter sacrifices, or indeed the other, became effective—of this 
little is said in the extant literature. But there is distinct protest 
against the idea, which therefore was probably more or less common, 
that sacrifices possessed an intrinsic value, even aside from repent- 
ance and righteous conduct. This denial of intrinsic value to the 
sacrifices, repeating the teaching of the pre-exilic prophets, is the 
teaching of the period, so far as it has come down to us; the faith 
in them is the more or less prevalent error of the time against which 
the successors of the prophets protest as the prophets before them had 
done. In short, we find sacrifices as a part of an accepted legalistic 
system, and protest, in the spirit of the old prophets, against reliance 
upon them as having intrinsic atoning value. 
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But it is not in connection with the sacrifices only that we must 
seek for the thought of the Judaism of the Maccabean and New 
Testament period in respect to atonement. For there are traces in 
Jewish literature of this period of the idea that the suffering and death 
of men effect the escape of others from punishment or disaster. This 
takes place however not through human sacrifice, of which there are 
occasional traces in the Old Testament, but through the voluntary 
death of members of the community. Whether the idea as found in 
the later Jewish books is developed from the germ contained in the 
conception of the suffering servant of Jehovah in Isaiah, chap. 53, or 
~ under the influence of pagan ideas, the conception appears at any rate 
in a few passages of this period. Josephus, Ant., i, 13, 3, puts into 
the mouth of Abraham the statement that Isaac offered in sacrifice 
will inure to his advantage, but without a hint that the death of Isaac 
is of advantage to him because of any expiatory value that it possessed. 
The language is: 

And since thou wast born, die not by the common way of departing from life, 
but by thine own father sent forward to God the father of all, by the law of sacri- 
fice, since he (God), I suppose hath decreed that thou shalt depart from life not 
by disease or war or any of the other calamities that are wont to befall men, and 
expects thy soul with prayers and the offices of religion, and will place thee by 


himself. And thou, for my protector and guardian of my old age—for this espe- 
cially did I bring thee up—thou shalt have procured me God instead of thyself. 


The second book of Maccabees, speaking of the death of the seven 
sons of a widow who were slain by Antiochus for their fidelity to the 
Jewish religion, reports that the last one of the seven spoke thus to the 
tyrant: 

For we are suffering because of our own sins; and if for rebuke and chastening 
our living Lord hath been angered a little while, yet shall he again be reconciled 
(xaraddayhoera) with his own servants. ... . But I, as my brethren, give up both 
body and soul for the laws of our fathers, calling upon God that he may speedily 
become gracious to the nation rdxu r@ Over yevéoOu); and that thou 
amidst trials and plagues mayest confess that he alone is God; and that in me 
and my brethren thou mayest stay [or, there may be stayed] the wrath of the 
Almighty, which hath been justly brought upon our whole race (II Macc. 7: 32. 


33; 37, 38)- 
The so-called Fourth book of Maccabees (written probably between 
60 B. C. and 70 A. D.) records this as the prayer of the martyr: 
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Thou O God knowest that I might have delivered myself, but under the 
torments of the fire I am dying, for the sake of the law. Be gracious to thy 
people. Let the punishment suffice thee which I for them endure. For a purifi- 
cation let my blood serve them, and as a substitute for their lives take my life 
(6:27-29).4 
The author himself says: 


But because of their courage and endurance admired not only by all men but 
even by their tormentors, have they become the cause that tyranny which was 
endured by the people has come to naught, they having conquered the tyrant 
by their endurance, so that through them the fatherland was purified (1:11). 
And again: 

These therefore for God’s sake sanctified, have been honored not only with 
this honor, but also in this that for their sakes the enemy had no more power over 
our people, and that the tyrant was punished and the fatherland purified, they 
becoming as it were a substitutes (dv7ljuxov) for the sins of the people through 
the blood of those pious ones, and through their reconciling death (iAacrnplov 
Oavdrov) the divine providence has rescued the hitherto sadly oppressed Israel. 
For the tyrant Antiochus turned his attention to the manliness of their courage 
and to their steadfastness under torture, and proclaimed to his soldiers their 
steadfastness as an example (17: 20-22). 


These passages do not seem to yield a perfectly clear and self- 
consistent view. Even the passages in IV Macc. waver between 
two views, or seek to combine them. There is probably truth in 
the remark of Deissmann:° 


yevod FOver cou, dpxecOels TH huerépg wept Sixy. Kaddpovov adrav 
molnoov 7d éudv alua, dvripuxov abr&v Nd Be rhv éuhv Hr. 

5 The translation of dvtlyuvxoy (6:29; 17:22) by “substitute” is not quite 
accurate and is liable to mislead, but is used for lack of a better term. All the observed 
instances of the word occur within about two centuries, the present passages being the 
earliest, followed by Ign. Eph., 21:1, Smyrn., 10:2; Polyc. 2:3; 6:1; Luc. Lex, 10; 
Dio Cass., 59:8. ‘These examples show that the word is an adjective equivalent to 
Sobels dvri (not to dvrl); see especially Luc. Lex, 10: xphuara 
dvripuxa diddva HOedev, Cf. for such compounds with similar force of this preposi- 
tion dvrldovdos, dvrixoounryhs, dvrimddeos. The word is probably much older than 
the earliest extant examples. In IV Macc. and Ign. it is employed as a neuter substan- 
tive. In Ign. it bears a somewhat attenuated sense, meaning given on behalf of, a 
thing devoted to (another) without implying apparently that the life of that other is 
thereby saved (cf. Zahn on Ign. Eph. 8:1 and Lightfoot’s translation). In IV Macc. 
it is probably used in its proper sense, @ thing given for a lije, and with reference to the 
fact that the martyr is saving the life of his fellow-countrymen. It is the context, not 
the word, which conveys the thought that he does this by giving his own life in death, 
and which shows how his death was conceived to secure the life of his fellows. 


6 Kautzsch, Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen, Vol. II, p. 160, footnote. 
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These passages are important for the understanding of the thought of the 
representative character of the sufferings of the righteous. It is evident that 
the whole thought arose not as a fixed dogma, but perfectly clearly through the 
mystical and acute intuition of religious pathos. 


In other words, these passages reflect not a clearly formed doctrine, 
but a thought concerning the meaning of suffering arising under 
especial and exceptional circumstances, and not unnaturally combine 
views not wholly assimilated to one another.” On the one side the 
death of the martyr is represented as sufficiently meeting God’s 
demands because of the sin of the people (IV Macc. 6:27) ; and on the 
other it averts further evil by the effect which the spectacle of the 
courage and devotion of the martyr has upon the mind of the tyrant 
(17:23). If these two conceptions are to be blended in one, this 
would yield the thought that God in his providence permitted these 
to suffer that under the influence of their courage and fidelity to the 
law the tyrant might be moved to stay his hand; and that their 
death became propitiatory in that it furnished to God the means by 
which he might check the persecuting hand of the tyrant. It is per- 
haps in favor of this view that the writer in vss. 22, 23 connects the 
substitutionary suffering and propitiatory death of the martyr, the 
providence of God, and the effect of their courage on the mind of the 
tyrant. Yet the course of thought as expressed is not transparently 
clear, and it is perhaps most probable that the writer has conjoined 
different points of view without thoroughly harmonizing them. If 
then there are two points of view not wholly assimilated, it is with the 
first of them that we are specially concerned. It is clearly said that 
by the death of the martyrs further suffering is averted from the 
nation and their blood therefore given for the life of the nation, and 
their death propitiatory. Yet this is not in the sense that the place 
of the guilty is taken by other and wholly innocent persons. For 
those who suffer are a part of those who have sinned. In II Macc. 
the martyr included himself in the sinful nation of whom therefore 
he is the representative. In IV Macc. he prays that the punishment 
which he and his brothers voluntarily endure may suffice to meet the 
demands of God. The whole passage implies not that they have 
endured the equivalent of that which was due the nation, but that 


7 Cf. Dr. Smith’s remarks on Isa., chap. 53, Biblical World, February, 1908, p. 119. 
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they represent the nation, and that their representative suffering is 
graciously accepted by God. Whether the thought of the writer goes 
beyond this and includes some explanation of how the suffering of 
a few suffices does not clearly appear. It is clear only that the idea 
of substitution is qualified by that of representation. 

Possibly we may discover in this passage the germ of that con- 
ception which more or less dominated later Jewish thought, that a 
man’s standing before God is determined by the amount of good 
works to his credit. These good works are primarily a man’s own 
deeds of obedience to the law. But as it became impossible not to 
recognize that so tested men fell short of full satisfaction of the law’s 
demands there arose the theory, which eventually became a distinct 
element of later Jewish theology, that the man who is deficient in good 
works may draw upon the superabundant good works of the fathers. 
As a specific form of this idea it is occasionally said that the sufferings 
of the innocent, even of children dying in infancy, count also as a 
treasure to be credited to others.’ But this idea of the merits of the 
fathers was not in New Testament times a controlling thought. Still 
less so was the notion of merit through suffering. The passages in 
the books of Maccabees referring, it will be observed, exclusively 
to the case of the seven martyrs put to death by Antiochus, show us 
only the possible early beginnings of this idea, but by no means reflect 
a definitely framed doctrine. 

It is perhaps quite as likely that the underlying thought of the 
Maccabean passages is that which is implied in a notable passage in 
Sirach: 

And Phinehas the son of Eleazar is the third in glory, 

In that he was zealous in the fear of the Lord, 

And stood fast in the good forwardness of his soul when the people turned 

away. 

And he ak reconciliation (éAdearo) for Israel (45:23). 


The passage is evidently based upon Num. 25:11: 


Phinehas the son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron the priest, hath turned my 
wrath from the children of Israel, in that he was jealous with my jealousy among 
them, so that I consumed not the children of Israel. 


8 See Weber, Die Lehre des Talmud, pp. 314 ff., 320f.; Bousset, Die Religion 
des Judentums, 2d ed., pp. 228 f. 
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Phinehas had slain an Israelite and a Midianitish woman whom the 
Israelite had brought into the camp. “So the plague was stayed 
from the children of Israel.” The explanation given by the author 
of Numbers is that by his act Phinehas had manifested God’s dis- 
pleasure against sin even as Jehovah himself felt it; and that this 
manifestation of divine wrath sufficed, so that further exhibition of it 
was unnecessary. This is evidently also the view of the son of Sirach, 
who adds expressly that thus Phinehas made reconciliation for Israel. 
Phinehas made atonement not by suffering but by the infliction of 
suffering, and this act has its value in its revelation of the divine atti- 
tude toward sin. It is probably too much to affirm with confidence 
that this idea was also in the mind of the author of IIT and IV Macca- 
bees. But it is evident that such a doctrine would account both for 
the Sirach and Maccabean passage and that it is as old as Num. 25:11. 
Manifestation of the divine wrath against sin, whether through the 
infliction or the endurance of suffering for sin, suffices to make further 
punishment unnecessary. He who accomplishes such revelation of 
the divine wrath makes atonement. 

But if the forgiveness of the sin of the individual is not achieved 
through sacrifice, and if the suffering or righteous zeal of individuals 
for God avails for their brethren only in the sense that through the 
manifestation of the divine displeasure with sin thus accomplished 
the nation as a whole is spared further expression of God’s wrath, 
how was the Jew of the Maccabean and New Testament period 
taught to expect to secure the forgiveness of his sins ? 

The Wisdom of the son of Sirach is quite clear on this point. Sin 
is forgiven because of subsequent righteousness, especially because 
of almsgiving. Righteousness makes atonement for sins. 


He that honoreth his father shall make atonement for sins (3:3). 


For the relieving of thy father shall not be forgotten 
And instead of sins it shall be added to build thee up. 
In the day of thine affliction it shall remember thee; 
As fair weather upon ice, 

So shall thy sins also melt away (3:13-15). 


Water will quench a flaming fire; 
And almsgiving will make atonement for sins (3:30). 
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Concerning atonement (éAacmod), be not without fear, 
To add sin upon sins (5:5). 


Sin not against the multitude of the city, 

And cast not thyself down in the crowd. 

Bind not up sin, twice; 

For in one sin thou shalt not be unpunished. 

Say not, He will look upon the multitude of my gifts, 
And when I offer to the Most High God, he will accept it. 
Be not fainthearted in thy prayer; 

And neglect not to give alms (7: 7-10). 


Fear the Lord with all thy soul; 
And reverence his priests (17:29). 


Before judgment examine thyself; 

And in the hour of visitation thou shalt find forgiveness (edphoes é&Aacusy). 
Humble thyself before thou be sick; 

And in the time of sins shew repentance. 

Let nothing hinder thee to pay thy vow in due time; 

And wait not until death to be justified (18: 20-22). 


My son, hast thou sinned ? add no more thereto; 
And make supplication for thy former sins (21: 1). 


He that taketh away vengeance shall find vengeance from the Lord; 
And he will surely make firm his sins. 

Forgive thy neighbor the hurt that he hath done thee; 

And then thy sins shall be pardoned when thou prayest. 

Man cherisheth anger against man; 

And doth he seek healing from the Lord ? 

Upon a man like himself he hath no mercy; 

And doth he make supplication for his own sins ? 

He being himself flesh nourisheth wrath; 

Who shall make atonement for (éAdoerat) his sins ? (28:1-5). 


This is also the doctrine of the book of Tobit: 


Give alms of thy substance, and when thou givest alms, let not thine eye be 
envious; turn not away thy face from any poor man, and the face of God shall not 
be turned away from thee. As thy substance is, give alms of it according to thine 
abundance: if thou have little, be not afraid to give alms according to that little: 
for thou layest up a good treasure for thyself against the day of necessity: because 
alms delivereth from death, and suffereth not to come into darkness. Alms is a 
good gift in the sight of the Most High for all that give it (4: 7-11). 
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Good is prayer with fasting and alms and righteousness. A little with right- © 
eousness is better than much with unrighteousness. It is better to give alms than 
to pay up gold; alms doth deliver from death, and it shall purge away all sin. 
They that do alms and righteousness shall be filled with life; but they that sin 
are enemies to their own life (12:8-10). 


The Prayer of Manasseh, of uncertain date, but probably belonging 
to our period, lays all stress upon repentance as the condition of 
forgiveness, making no mention of sacrifice or other means of obtain- 
ing it. 

I have sinned, O Lord, I have sinned, and I acknowledge mine iniquities: 
but I humbly beseech thee; forgive me, O Lord, forgive me, and destroy me not 
with mine iniquities. Be not angry with me forever, by reserving evil for me; 


neither condemn me to the lower parts of the earth. For thou, O Lord, art the 
God of them that repent. 


The Psalms of the Pharisees express reverence for the altar and 
the sacrifices, but make repentance, righteousness, and fasting the 
ground of forgiveness. 


They went up to the altar from every kind of uncleanness: yea even in their 
separation they polluted the sacrifices, eating them like profane meat (8:13). 


Whoso doeth righteousness layeth up for himself life at the Lord’s hand: and 
whoso doeth wickedness is guilty of his own soul to destroy it. 

For the judgments of the Lord are in righteousness according to each man 
and his house. 

With whom wilt thou deal kindly, O God, save with them that call upon 
the Lord ? 

He will cleanse the soul that hath sinned, if it make confession and acknowl- 
edgment. 

For upon us and upon our faces is shame because of all these things. 

And to whom will he forgive sins save unto them that have committed sin ? 

The righteous thou wilt bless and wilt not call them to account for the sins 
that they have committed: and thy kindness is in respect to those that sin, if 
they repent (9:9-15). 


The righteous man maketh inquisition continually in his house that he may 
put away iniquity. 

When he falleth into transgression he atoneth for his sin of ignorance? by 
fasting, and will humble his soul (3:8, 9). 


9 Ryle and James read, “‘ With his trespass offering he maketh atonement for that 
wherein he erreth unwittingly, and with fasting he afflicteth his soul.”’ But this (a) 
requires emendation of the text, év maparrwyatt abrod dyvolas év vnorelg 
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If then we attempt to state the view of atonement that is reflected 
in the literature of this period it is this: Peace between God and the 
nation is maintained through the keeping of the law, of which sacri- 
fice forms a part, but not an especially conspicuous part. When God 
is especially angry with the people for their sins he may be reconciled 
bya conspicuous act of righteousness on the part of some member of 
the nation, or a manifestation of the righteous attitude of God toward 
men in the suffering or death of representatives of the people. As 
respects the individual, there still remain traces of the idea, which 
the prophets had denounced, that sacrifice has intrinsic atoning 
value. But such traces appear chiefly in the opposition to such a 
conception. The writers of the period, with one exception, teach 
that for the individual atonement is effected through repentance and 
righteous living. The definition of what constitutes righteous living 
is partly ethical in the proper sense, partly legalistic. Of all righteous 
deeds almsgiving was apparently thought of as most effective for 
securing the divine favor. 


kal Thy Yuxhv adrod by the transposition of xal and év vnorelg, and (bd) 
involves the assumption that the translator misunderstood his Hebrew original and 
having before him perhaps OWN mistakenly took it to mean sin instead of sin offering; 
(c) yields a meaning less consonant with the thought of these psalms as elsewhere 
expressed and with the general thought of the times than do the words as they stand 
unamended. Gebhardt rejects the emendation of Ryle and James, but for rhy pux qv 
reads rs ux7s. This yields the meaning, “he atones for his sin of ignorance by 
fasting and humiliation of his soul.” With é» raparrwuari, cf. év duaprias, 9:12. 
On the thought of the passage cf. vs. 4; 9:12-15; Tobit 12:8 ff. 


THE APOCALYPSE OF JOHN 
II. THE THOUGHT, STYLE, AND METHOD OF APOCALYPTIC! 


CLYDE WEBER VOTAW 
The University of Chicago 


Apocalyptic flourished after prophecy had declined. Prophecy 
was at its best in the eighth, seventh, and sixth centuries B. C.; apoca- 
lyptic reached its zenith in the second and first centuries B. Cc. and 
the first century A.D. An interval of three hundred years witnessed 
the decline of prophecy and the rise of apocalyptic. 

The change was due to the incoming of legalism. The period 
following the Exile was chiefly marked by the codification of the 
national law, the canonization of the Pentateuch, the inauguration of 
professional study and interpretation of the law, and the establishment 
of local synagogues among the people for instructing them in the law 
and inculcating obedience. Ezra (fl. 458 B. Cc.) was the founder and 
leader of this new era,? but Ezekiel the prophet-priest more than a 
century before in Babylon had been its precursor. The priests’ code, 
comprising a portion of Exodus and Numbers and the whole of 
Leviticus, grew up through the sixth century in Babylon chiefly, and 
was carried to Judea by Ezra. The nation, under the political 
suzerainty of Persia, became a hierarchy. Priests, with their law and 
ritual, dominated Jewish life. No wonder that prophetism declined; 
it was stifled by literalism and ceremonialism. 

Nevertheless, the dreams of future national glory revived, and in 
the second century B. C. flourished, in another form and under another 


t The first article of this series, on “Jewish Apocalyptic Literature,” appeared in 
the Biblical World for January, 1908, pp. 32-40. 

2 The record of his work may be read in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. The 
solemn gathering of the whole people, in Jerusalem, with the official reading of the 
law “from early morning until midday” (Neh. 8: 1-12), was the institution of legalism. 
Ezra, its founder, is described as “‘a ready scribe in the law of Moses,” who had “set 
his heart to seek the law of the Lord, and to do it and to teach in Israel statutes and 
judgments;” and he is designated “the priest, the scribe of the law of the God of 
heaven” (Ezra 7:6, 10, 12). 
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name. Apocalyptic, which, as a literary style, had been growing up 
from at least the sixth century onward, came now to the front in the 
Book of Daniel (167-165 B.c.), the first great apocalyptical classic. 

Religious persecution produced the Book of Daniel. When 
Antiochus Epiphanes of Syria undertook to crush out the distinguish- 
ing features of the Jews’ religion, by desecrating their temple, abolish- 
ing their sacrifices, burning their scriptures, and killing the defenders 
of Judaism, the nation flamed into revolt and fought its way to the 
maintenance of the national religion. The writer of Daniel was one 
who witnessed this violent attack of Hellenism against Judaism. 
Ardent with zeal and purpose in behalf of his people, he produced 
this book of courage, faith, and inspiration. It may well have been 
one of the great factors in accomplishing the victory of Judaism and 
the rededication of the temple worship in December, 165 B. Cc. 

In idea, therefore, apocalyptic shows itself to be first of all a litera- 
ture of persecution, not a literature of reform, as prophecy was. The 
Apocalypse of John was akin to the Book of Daniel in this respect. 
It too arose when a body of people (the Christians) were being perse- 
cuted for their religion by a foreign government (the Roman). Both 
books aimed to strengthen their readers, to inspire them with stead- 
fastness, courage, assurance, and joy in the midst of trials for their 
faith. 

The message of apocalyptic was not in substance new. That God 
would be faithful to his promises, that he would glorify his covenant 
people, that by his infinite power he would destroy the national enemies 
and vindicate Israel—these ideas had echoed through Judea on the 
voices of the great prophets. But the fulfilment of the prophets’ 
glorious predictions was conditioned upon the attainment of holiness 
by the chosen people, while in the case of apocalyptic the failure of 
the people to attain righteousness is not considered a condition of 
God’s inbringing of the grand consummation. The apocalyptist 
hopes (not to say demands) that God will overlook national wicked- 
ness and act quickly, finally, for the vindication, salvation, and glory 
of his saints—saints not by character but by election. 

Apocalyptic therefore lacks the primary ethical quality that 
characterized prophecy, and by this lack the inferiority of apocalyptic 
is marked. Prophecy sought to make men better; apocalyptic sought 
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to make men better off. Or, to put it in another way, apocalyptic 
sought, not to transform the sinful, but to glorify the righteous.3 The 
apocalyptist views salvation as eschatological rather than moral. 
Consequently God can act when he will—he has not to wait, as proph- 
ecy thought, for men to attain a condition of goodness. And because 
God can act when he will to redeem, vindicate, and glorify his people, 
this people in their persecution will cry to him for immediate deliver- 
ance. Why should a loving and mighty God delay his intervention ? 
Therefore the apocalyptists not only promised divine salvation, but 
they pleaded for it—sometimes they clamored for it. 

Apocalyptic despaired of the present. The world was chaotic, 
and men were bad. Although centuries had elapsed since the prophets 
called men to righteousness, and generations had lived and died 
under the law legally interpreted and applied, the Jewish people 
seemed actually little better. What ground for hope was there that 
men would attain to an ethical salvation? Moreover, the nation 
for centuries had been promised and had looked forward to political 
supremacy over the earth, with the power and honor that belonged 
to the chosen people. But this prospect was denied by the irresist- 
ible political domination of the Roman government that seemed to 
stretch out indefinitely toward the future. What hope could there be 
that the chosen nation would come to its own by any earthly process ?4 

Therefore apocalyptic turned to God with a plea and a hope for 
divine intervention, either to transform earthly conditions by the 
destruction of Israel’s enemies and her own enthronement, or else 
to wipe the slate clean and bring in a new heaven and a new earth. 
The inability of the chosen people to achieve righteousness according 


3 “Righteous” by divine choice and covenant relation. Porter, speaking of the 
Book of Enoch, says: “The Messiah of the Similitudes comes not to make sinful 
Israel righteous, but to make righteous Israel triumphant, to vindicate the righteous 
by the destruction of their enemies” (Messages of the A pocalyptical Writers, p. 329). 

4 The Jewish-Roman war was brought on in 66 A. D. by the revolutionary zeal and 
purpose of the Zealots, representatives of a popular movement that was at once religious, 
political, and social. The Pharisees and Sadducees, the religious and political leaders 
respectively of the nation, opposed the war, the former because they knew it could not 
succeed, the latter because its failure would rob them of their offices, their revenues, 
and their class prestige. Both parties were correct in their judgment that revolt would 
fail. The nation lost in 70 A. D., with the fall of Jerusalem and the destruction of the 
temple, everything but its religion. 
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to the law, or to achieve dominance according to the promise, was 
accepted, and another means of realizing the national hope was sought. 

Apocalyptic seemed to exhibit a splendid faith, and in a way, of 
course, the faith of apocalyptic is great. It believes in the almighty 
power of God to accomplish his purposes, and it believes that it is 
his purpose to fulfil his covenant agreement with the Jewish nation. 
But the faith of apocalyptic is defective in four essential respects: 
(z) it is impatient of God’s delay, seeking to set the time for God’s 
consummating action instead of leaving it to him to decide; (2) it 
undertakes to forecast, if not to dictate, the manner in which God 
will fulfil his promise; (3) it is degraded by a national assumption 
and selfishness that makes God a friend of the Jews and a vindictive 
destroyer of all other peoples; (4) it ignores the moral conditioning 
of human salvation, calling upon God to redeem and glorify the 
Jewish people regardless of their shortcoming in righteousness.°® 

The Apocalypse of John is like the Jewish apocalypses in fixing 
its attention on and hoping for a specdy and complete redemption of 
the true people of God, a vindication of them against the oppressing 
Roman government, a new heaven and a new earth, and an exaltation 
of the Christians to bliss and glory. It differs from the Jewish apoc- 
alypses in two respects: (1) it has a section (chaps. 2, 3) of exhor- 
tation to prepare morally for the grand consummation; (2) it transfers 
the future triumph from the Jewish nation to the Christian brother- 
hood that was chiefly gentile. It is remarkable how naturally and 
readily the Christians appropriated to themselves the covenant 
promises and prerogatives of Israel with God,’ and claimed the bless- 
ings which belonged to the Jewish messianic hope. 

5 Compare Jesus’ attitude in the matter of the time (Mark 13:32): “But of that 
day or that hour knoweth no one, not éven the angels in heaven, neither the Son, but 
the Father;” also Acts 1:7: “It is not for you to know times or seasons which the 


Father has set within his own authority.” Yet the first generation of Christians all . 
believed they would witness the grand consummation. 

6 By what right could the Jews claim God’s consummating blessing when they were 
so far from doing his will? John the Baptist told them that they must repent in prepara- 
tion for the Kingdom (Matt. 3:8f.). Jesus told them the same, that unless their 
righteousness exceeded that of the scribes and Pharisees they certainly could not enter 
the kingdom of heaven (Matt. 5:20). Nevertheless, apocalyptic clamored for immedi- 
ate salvation for the whole nation. 


7 Paul shows the Christian position clearly when he says (Rom. 9:6-8): “For 
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The content of apocalyptic is thus seen to be futuristic. It deals 
with the new age—cries out for it, dreams of it, pictures it in graphic 
and gorgeous detail. Eschatology—the last things—is its one great 
theme. Prophecy dealt chiefly with the present. The content of its 
message was human goodness; its effort was to make men individually 
and socially righteous. ‘The prophets were moral reformers, believing 
in the purpose of God and the purpose of men for right living. But the 
apocalyptists sought divine cosmjcal transformation, thinking only 
of the need, not of the moral condition of men.® 

The Jewish and the Jewish-Christian apocalyptical writers built 
up their apocalyptical ideas and language on the simple eschatology 
of the Old Testament books. As early as the opening years of 
the Exile, Ezekiel had used apocalyptical imagery, and after him 
Zechariah, Joel, the writer of Isa., chaps. 24-27, and others, down 
to the writer of Daniel in 167-165 B.c., elaborated the eschatology 
of the prophets until the Book of Daniel itself became the great 
prototype of a new class of literature. Older conceptions, terms, and 
phrases were woven in with new material, imagination was given free 
play, the highly fanciful figures of speech which the orient made and 


they are not all Israel which are of Israely neither, because they are Abraham’s seed, 
are they all children That is, it is not the children of the flesh that are children 
of God.” 

8 It ought not to be difficult, then, to judge whether Jesus was “prophet” or “apoc- 
alyptist.”” His effort was to make men better, to improve the quality and increase the 
quantity of human goodness. Consider the message contained in the Sermon on the 
Mount, and the abundant records of his preaching an immediate moral and religious 
righteousness, in the form of honesty, truth, purity, justice, love, reverence, sympathy, 
helpfulness, forgiveness. A comparison of the gospels with the apocalypses will 
show the fundamental difference in point of view, perspective, and objective. To be 
sure, Jesus was not without a horizon. He too anticipated a grand consummation, 
as the prophets before him had done. He too had eschatological ideas and employed 
eschatological terms. He shared with the popular usage of his time the apocalyptical 
- language of Daniel, Ezekiel, Isaiah, Zechariah, Joel, and other Old Testament books. 
Yet if we differentiate the terms “prophet” and “apocalyptist,”” Jesus was the former 
and not the latter. Eschatology and apocalyptic lay at the circumference of his thought 
and message, not at its center. It was in the great prophetic books of the Old Testa- 
ment, not in the Jewish apocalyptical writings, that Jesus found truth and inspiration. 
Excepting the Book of Daniel (and possibly the Ethiopic Enoch for the title “the Son of 
man”), there is no indication that Jesus was directly acquainted with or made any use 
of the whole family of apocalyptical books that Judaism for two hundred years had 
been producing. 
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loved became splendid garments to clothe their vivid dreams of the 
coming blissfultime. The crude and grotesque art forms known to the 
the Jews, chiefly through their contact with Babylon, furnished strik- 
ingly colored strands. This imagery may be seen at its height in the 
apocalyptical visions of Ezekiel, Daniel, and the Apocalypse of John.9 

It certainly ig not easy to describe that which one has not seen, 
but this is what apocalyptic strives to do. Imagination has first to 
create the events and persons, one and all, which are to be described ; 
and then further it must fashion the settings and the garments, the 
words and the actions. The process is one of ideal picture-making, 
and is not unlike the work of painting. It is in fact language- 
painting. The writer has to think out and delineate his production 
with nothing real to guide him, and the coarse stuff of material things 
has to be used in constructing the description of the ideal. The future 
can be delineated only in the language of the present. We can 
visualize the unknown only by comparison with the known. How is 
one to describe the New Jerusalem except in terms of the old? The 
apocalyptist scarcely expects us to take his description literally when he 
tells (Rev. 21:10-21) how the holy city came down out of heaven 
having a light “like unto a stone most precious,” with walls great and 


9 See, for example, Dan. 2:31-33, “This image, which was mighty, and whose 
brightness was excellent, stood before thee; and the aspect thereof was terrible. As 
for this image, his head was of fine gold, his breast and his arms of silver, his belly and 
his thighs of brass, his legs of iron, his feet part of iron and part of clay.”” The vision 
of God in Dan. 7:9 f. reads, “I beheld till thrones were placed, and one that was ancient 
of days did sit: his raiment was white as snow, and the head of his hair like pure wool; 
his throne was fiery flames, and the wheels thereof burning fire. A fiery stream issued 
and came forth before him.” The Apocalypse of John (4:2) builds on this Daniel 
vision, but greatly elaborates it: “‘Behold, there was a throne set in heaven, and one 
sitting upon the throne; and he that sgt was to look upon like a jasper stone and a 
sardius: and there was a rainbow round about the throne, like an emerald to look upon. 
And round about the throne were four and twenty thrones: and upon the thrones I 
saw four and twenty elders sitting, arrayed in white garments; and on their heads 
crowns of gold. And out of the throne proceed lightnings and voices and thunders. 
And there were seven lamps of fire burning before the throne, which are the seven 
Spirits of God, and before the throne, as it were a glassy sea like unto crystal; and 
in the midst of the throne, and round about the throne, four living creatures full of eyes 
before and behind. And the first creature was like a lion, and the second creature like 
a calf, and the third creature had a face as of a man, and the fourth creature was like 
a flying eagle. And the four living creatures, having each of them six wings, are full 
of eyes round about and within.” 
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high, four square, and three gates on each side; the walls made of 
jasper, the twelve foundations each a different kind of precious stone, 
each gate a pearl, and “the street of the city pure gold, as it were 
transparent glass.”” Such language is consciously and intentionally 
figurative, but what else is possible to the delineator of the future ? 
The Jewish people of ancient times had no drama; they neither 
created nor approved spectacular productions. Yet in this one respect 
of apocalyptical writing they showed some dramatic genius. These 
descriptions of the age to come are highly dramatic in dress and 
scenery. They would give one the sense of seeing wonderful people 
and places, and gorgeous costumes. The atmosphere produced would 
be entrancing. But all the Jewish apocalypses are lacking in action. 
The resurrection and the judgment are the two great events that are 
made to take place before one’s eyes, but the description is very limited. 
The Apocalypse of John, however, contains a great deal of action 
—in this respect, as in many others, surpassing all the Jewish apoca- 
lypses. A host of characters, heavenly and earthly, singly, in groups, 
and in masses, move grandly across the stage performing their parts, 
and leading up to the tremendous climax—the destruction of the 
persecuting enemies, the overthrow and chaining of Satan, the first 
resurrection, the last Satanic activity, the casting of Satan into the 
lake of fire, the second resurrection, the judgment, the new heaven 
and earth, the glorification of the saints, the New Jerusalem.*° 
Among the people generally, apocalyptical ideas and apocalyptical 
language were common during the two centuries preceding Jesus, and 
in hisday. Apocalyptic was the consolation of the disheartened. It 
was the language of hope for the oppressed. It furnished bright 
dreams and visions for dismal days. The aspirations of weary souls 
reached out earnestly into the beyond for the coming of the ideal. 
Aching hearts longed for the time when there should be no more tears 
or death or mourning or pain.'? Loyal Israelites prayed for the time 
when Israel might be delivered and blessed and exalted to her right- 
ful place. How widely the apocalyptical writings circulated, and 
how much influence they had, cannot be definitely ascertained. The 
Book of Daniel was no doubt well known to all Jews, but was espe- 
cially appreciated in Palestine where it originated. As to date of 


10 Rey., chaps. 19-21. tt Rev. 21:4. 
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composition it was one of the latest of the Old Testament books, yet 
it gained a place in the Hebrew canon. It was even translated into 
Greek for the Jews of the Dispersion, although previous to the rise 
of the Christian movement the other Jewish apocalyptical writings 
were little known outside of Palestine. Nor did extra-Palestinian 
Jews produce fuch literature of this type. 

The Jews of Palestine created this group of writings. Not Jews 
of the Sadducean class, because they were contented—their interests 
centered in the present, they had what they wanted, they did not 
desire political change, they did not feel religious ardor or aspiration. 
Nor were these apocalyptical writers Jews of the scribal class, who 
were absorbed in the contemplation, teaching, interpretation, and 
applying of the law; the rabbinism or legalism of that day did not 
lift its eyes above its task, to dream of a time when the law should be 
no more. Among the common people apocalyptic had its chief 
influence, and it was perhaps from the ranks of the common people 
that these authors came. ‘They were not many in number, even when 
we count all there were in the three apocalyptical centuries (200 B. C. 
to 100 A. D.). Only a few of these writers belonged to any single genera- 
tion. But there seems to have been a constant succession of them, 
handing forward the torch of apocalyptic. From the Book of Daniel to 
the Apocalypse of John was the golden age of this type of literature. 
Popular appreciation supported it, and popular interest and enthusi- 
asm were developed by it. Yet it could not have been at any time 
the chief phase of Jewish thought or the chief influence in Jewish life. 
Legalism was dominant. Nevertheless, it was a factor in Judaism, and 
it provided some hope and joy under the heavy yoke of rabbinism. 
Of all the apocalyptical writings, only Daniel was canonized by the 
Jews, although the canon was not closed until the three hundred years 
of apocalyptic, with its many productions, were passed (100 A. D.)."? 
This proves conclusively the inferior place that this literature occupied 
in the nation, and the adverse attitude that rabbinism held toward it. 
The rabbis who controlled Judaism after the fall of Jerusalem in 70 A. D. 
did not encourage apocalyptic, did not even preserve the choice 
apocalyptical writings of the previous period. 

These facts as to the status of apocalyptic among the Jews probably 
12 Also but one Christian apocalypse was canonized—the Book of Revelation. 
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explain the pseudepigraphical practice, which is characteristic of this 
literature. These apocalyptical writings generally issued from 
obscurity, without prestige or official sanction, and under the frown of 
both Sadducee and rabbi. The authors sought to attract attention 
for their productions, and win them influence, by alleging famous 
men of Hebrew history as their original authors—Daniel, Enoch, Noah, 
Isaiah, Ezra, Baruch.’ It is not impossible that traditional apocalyp- 
tic had appropriated and attached these names, so that the actual 
authors of our books were not solely responsible for this pseud- 
epigraphy. But in either case their action is not to be judged by 
modern methods and standards of authorship honesty and authorship 
right. Literary material was in that day common property; authors 
generally did not even attach their names to their books."* Repeti- 
tion, reworking, and compilation of existing literature was always 
proper for a new author. Plagiarism and copyright were unknown 
terms. 

Each author of an apocalyptical writing, not caring for individual 
fame but seeking to help his fellows and his nation, retired—somewhat 
naively, of course, but nobly—behind a name of greater power. 
He firmly believed that he had a message from God to give, and that 
he should clothe it with all the influence possible. Sometimes also, 
as in the Book of Daniel, the message presented past history under 
the form of prediction, and so an ancient authorship had to be alleged 
in order to get the necessary perspective.’ In the case of some 
apocalyptical pieces the pseudepigraphy may be a later addition to a 
work put forth anonymously; an example of this would be the seven- 
teenth of the Psalms of Solomon, written in the first century B. c.*° 


13 And the Egyptian Jews even issued such literature in the name of the Greek 
Sibyls—hence the Sibylline Oracles, the earliest portions of which were written in 
Alexandria, preceding the time of Christ, as a part of the Jewish propaganda in the 
gentile world. 

14 Note the absence of the authors’ names from the historical books of the Old 
Testament, from the Psalms (the traditional ascriptions are not generally trustworthy), 
and from the four gospels, Acts, and Epistle to the Hebrews in the New Testament. 
Prophecies and letters have of course a special reason for bearing the writers’ names, 

15 These literary methods and expedients were artificial and crude, but why should 
anyone expect ancient—or for that matter modern—literary processes to be faultless ? 

16 The interesting question whether the Apocalypse of John is also pseudepigraphic, 
like most of the books of its class, will be considered in the fourth article of this series. 
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In addition it is to be considered that the apocalyptists were not 
the first to use the pseudepigraphical method. Long before the Book 
of Daniel was written in the name of some pre-exilic’? religious hero 
of Israel, it had been customary to attribute all the earlier legislation 
to Moses (even the Book of Deuteronomy, produced about 621 B. C.), 
the earlier psalnis to David, the earlier wisdom to Solomon. Various 
prophecies had been collected under the names of Isaiah, Zechariah, 
and others. This process was perhaps a feature of the development 
of the Old Testament canon.'® It is not unlikely that in the first stage 
of using this literary method, the inexactness of thus attributing author- 
ship was recognized, but that the practical usefulness of the method 
established it in spite of this defect. Certainly by the time of the 
apocalyptical writers this pseudepigraphical practice was an unques- 
tioned custom, and was adopted by them quite naturally. 

With this brief survey of the thought, style and method of apocalyp- 
tic, we must proceed in the next article to observe the content and 
arrangement of the Apocalypse of John; also, to consider the sources 
from which the materials of the book were drawn, and their reworking 
into this Christian masterpiece. There can be no question of the 
supremacy of the New Testament Book of Revelation within its own 
literary class. But still more can be said: it is one of the great pieces 
of world-literature. Whatever distaste the present day may have for 
the ideas and intents of the book, the literary qualities of this religious 
drama of the future must not fail of recognition. Its place in the New 
Testament canon, and its great renown through the centuries, are well 
deserved. 

17 The “Daniel” in whose name the book was ‘pseudonymously written is only 
known to us through Ezek. 14:14, 20; 28:3. In the first two of these passages he is 
named as one famous for his piety, along with Noah and Job; in the third passage he 
is mentioned alone as famous for wisdom. Inasmuch as Ezekiel wrote about the begin- 
ning of the exile,and Daniel’s name was already renowned at that time, he would 
seem to have lived long before the sixth century B.c. The case of Job is of course 
similar. 

18 A similar practice may be observed in the development of the New Testament 
canon. The Gospel of Mark was considered as practically by Peter, the Gospel of 
Luke as practically by Paul, the Epistle to the Hebrews as also by Paul. It is a matter 
of dispute between scholars as to whether any of the writings attributed to Paul, Peter, 
James the Lord’s brother, and John the apostle are pseudepigraphical; II Peter is so 


regarded by many (see Chase, art. ‘Peter, Second Epistle of,’”’ in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible). 
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THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF JESUS’ BAPTISM 
AN EXPOSITION OF LUKE 3:21 


PROFESSOR SHIRLEY J. CASE, PH.D. 
Lewiston, Maine 


Omitting three subordinate phrases, Luke 3:21 reads: “ Now it 
came to pass... . that the heaven was opened.” How are the 
supplementary statements about the people’s baptism, and Jesus’ 
baptism and prayer to be fitted into this context? The point at 
issue is the relative temporal significance of the phrases, év T@ Bamrtic- 
Ojvat, cat Incod and Kai According to 
Plummer’ it was not until “after every one of the people had been 
baptized,” and the crowd had dispersed, that Jesus was baptized. 
Holtzmann,’ on the other hand, thinks the constructions imply that 
Jesus’ baptism took place in the presence of the people, and Blass? 
also regards the two events as “simultaneous.” The former view 
is thought to be demanded by the aorist infinitive, Samr7ticOjvar, the 
latter by the durative idea implied in é», 

Two cautions are to be noted regarding Barrio 
(1) Apart from the indicative (or other moods when used as substitutes 
for the indicative) the aorist tense has no essential time connotation ;+ 
and (2) év in this construction is not always temporal, but may signify 
such relations as manner, means, or content.’ Viteau® calls attention 
to the causal force of the phrase in Luke 1:21, as also in II Cor. 2:13, 
where the dative of the infinitive is without the preposition—“ a vestige 
of the literary language.” The possibility of this variety of relation- 
ship lies in the fact that a prepositional infinitive is so frequently 
equivalent, especially in historical narrative, to a circumstantial 

t Commentary on Luke, p. 98. 

2 Synoptiker3, p. 44. 

3 Grammar of N. T. Greek?, p. 237. 

4 Burton, New Testament Moods and Tensess, p. 46. 

5 Ibid., p. 162. 

6 Etude sur le grec du Nouveau Testament, Vol. I, p- 173. 
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participle, whose descriptive possibilities are numerous.’ _ It is notice- 
able that tod Aaod BamwticbevTos is the form in which the Ebionite 
gospel preserved Luke’s phrase, if the citation of Epiphanius is to 
be trusted. Moreover, Luke employs the participial construction 
after éyévero (11:14), as well as in other connections (3:1 f., 15, etc). 
The infinitive phrase (not after éyévero) also appears where a simple 
participle (éravepydpuevos, 10:35; cf. 22:15), or a genitive absolute 
(2:27; etc.) would have had the same significance. Luke seems 
to use the two constructions interchangeably, particularly where 
some more or less vague temporal relation is implied in the context. 
It may be assumed that BamticOjvar aravta Tov dadv is 
equivalent to &ravtos tov 

If this is true, what is the relationship thus expressed? As the 
context shows, the statement is descriptive of the circumstance attend- 
ant upon the action named in the principal verb, avepy@jvar. More 
definitely, the relation implied seems to be that of time, but it is the 
context and not the aorist tense of the participle that indicates this 
temporal significance. The degree of exactness in time expressed 
by such a circumstantial participle is weak—rarely strong enough to 
be rendered by re with the indicative (though Blass would so render 
the phrase in question). In the opinion of J. H. Moulton, “our Eng- 
lish participle is generally the best representative.’”’® In that case we 
shall have to content ourselves here with the rendering: “All the 
people having been baptized.”’ On the strength of Moulton’s advice, 
kai "Inood will also be, “Jesus also having been bap- 
tized; while the continuance indicated by the present tense makes 
kai mpocevyouevou, “and being engaged in prayer.” 

But do these phrases intentionally express any temporal relation 
to each other? It would seem not. In so far as the participle 


7 Jannaris, Historical Greek Grammar, § 2075b. He also says (§ 1561.5): “Pecul- 
iarly frequent, especially in biblical writers and their imitators, is the use of év T@ with 
present (also aorist) infinitive instead of the present (or aorist) participle.” It is a 
mistaken tendency, however, which calls the phrase a pure “Semitism.”” Aramaic 
seems out of the question, for 5 with the participle is its equivalent construction; and 
the supposition of Hebrew influence encounters the fact that there is a substantial 
classical background for the usage. It may be significant, too, that its classical pre- 
cursors are not emphatically temporal in force, for which see Goodwin, Moods and 
Tenses, § 800. 


8 Grammar of New Testament Greek, Vol. I, p. 230. 
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indicates time at all, it is time relative.to the principal verb only;° 
and Luke’s usage in general accords with this principle. He places 
other notes of time side by side after éyévero, and though the degree 
of definiteness may vary, they are mutually independent temporally, 
each having its own relation to the leading verb; for example, two 
prepositional infinitives (5:1), a noun phrase with a genitive absolute 
(9:37), or the same with two genitives absolute (20:1), and an 
infinitive phrase and a genitive absolute (Acts 19:1). Thus it appears 
that the Greek of Luke should not be forced into court as evidence 
upon the question whether. Jesus’ baptism occurred along with that 
of the others or was an entirely separate event. The author says 
nothing upon this point. He is merely making a summary of events 
that are passed—not describing their mutual relations—with refer- 
ence to the event about to be narrated. Also mpocevyopuevov will 
not signify that Jesus was praying at the time of his baptism but at 
the time he experienced his vision.*° The whole verse may therefore 
be rendered, if we are to be painfully cautious: “All the people having 
been baptized, Jesus also having been baptized, and (Jesus) being 
engaged in prayer, it now came to pass that the heaven was opened.” 

According to this representation Jesus’ baptism attracted no 
special attention, and it belonged in the same general category as 
that of the rest of the people. The significant thing was rather his 
personal experience, which he underwent after his baptism. The 
mention of this is related most closely to the statement of his com- 
munion with God, and thus at the very beginning of his public career 
he is seen in the same devotional attitude toward the Father that 
characterized his ministry to the end. 

9 Blass, Grammar, p. 197. Even here the particular tense of the participle is not 


to be taken as the time-determining element; e. g., observe the numerous aorists of 
coincident or identical action. 

to It will be recognized that there is nothing unusual about this disposition of the 
matter. Goodwin (Moods and Tenses, § 847) cites a sentence in which three parti- 
ciples—a present and two aorists—indicate, respectively, coincident and past action 
with reference to the same leading verb. 


Current Ppinion 


St, Paul in Athens 


Greek influence upon the Christianity of the first century is a moot- 
question the answer to which would be furnished substantially by a state- 
ment of Greek influences upon the life and thought of the great apostle to 
the Gentiles. For such an influence we are prepared beforehand since 
Tarsus was his home and Greek his native language. It is, therefore, 
largely a question of the extent of this influence. The opinion of the veteran 
Greek scholar, the late Professor Curtius, will be especially interesting. 
It is available in a translation in the November Expositor of an article 
written some years ago on St. Paul in Athens, and published in the Trans- 
actions of the Berlin Academy oj Sciences. ‘The writer considers the famous 
scene described in Acts, chap. 17, as most important historically and inher- 
ently trustworthy. The Stoic and Epicurean philosophers in the slang of 
the day call Paul a ‘‘spermoldégos,” a transient ‘“‘picker-up” and peddler of 
new religious teaching, a religious Sophist. Yet they place him in the midst 
of the market committee of the Areopagus (not on the famous hill and not 
for trial) that he may set forth more fully to themselves and to the listening 
crowd of the market-place his new doctrine. 

Now it is in Paul’s skilful handling of this situation that Professor 
Curtius sees striking evidence of his acquaintance with Greek religious 
history, life, and thought—specifically in his recognition of and appeal to 
the fundamental religious monotheism of the early Greek view of God, in 
his recognition of God’s revelation to the Gentiles by the light of nature 
and human consciousness, in his endeavor to understand historically the 
religious life of the heathen world. In all these, as in many other touches in 
this scene, he sees evidence that Paul’s thought has traveled beyond the 
educational limits of his own people. 

Impressed by this evidence of contact with Greek life and thought, 
Professor Curtius runs rapidly through Paul’s own writings and from the 
philological standpoint finds abundant further traces of Greek modes of 
thought. Some of the instances which he cites seem hardly valid as evi- 
dence of strictly Greek influence on Paul but may rather be viewed as 
evidence of Professor Curtius’ own extensive and detailed acquaintance 
with Greek life and literature. But the total array is interesting and forcible, 

Professor Curtius concludes with a statement of the mutual influence 
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of Greeks and Semites. The use of the Greek language itself implies a 
stream of Greek influence affecting the Jews even before Paul. Paul him- 
self did not learn Greek artificially, but thought and felt as a Greek as his 
ready use of it implies. It remains an important task of the history of 
moral culture to estimate and recognize this Greek influence. On the other 
hand the Semites influenced the Greeks in their early commercial life and in 
their philosophy, many of the leading Stoics being Semites originally. But 
Paul was the first Semite to remain truly a Jew and yet bring the rich reli- 
gious possession of a liberal Judaism in the form of Christianity to fill the 
great gap in the waning of Greek education. 


Marriage Problems at Corinth (I Cor., chap. 7, etc.) 


The topic of marriage undoubtedly had a prominent place in the 
Corinthians’ letter to Paul. Commentators, however, have chiefly cen- 
tered their attention on ascetic tendencies there. Breaking away from this 
course, Sir William Ramsay defends a neglected thesis, namely, that at 
Corinth a desire prevailed to force marriage on all as a duty. Rev. Pro- 
fessor Robert Mackintosh (Expositor, October, 1907, pp. 349 f.) discovers 
two Corinthian parties holding the diametrically opposed views just men- 
tioned. 

It is undoubtedly true that Paul exalts celibacy above marriage. And 
even for Protestants celibacy is ridiculous and a failure only under pure 
biological standards. Jesus, interpreted spiritually (Matt. 19:12), cor- 
roborates Paul’s dictum. 

For marriage Paul’s reasons are: (1) “the teaching of Jesus forbidding 
divorce; (2) if wholesale celibacy is enacted, there will ensue a series of 
ghastly moral breakdowns, worse than marriage .... ; (3) there is the 
great principle of abiding in the condition in which God called one.” 

In the analysis, vss. 1-7 do not outline “the general problem of sex 
relation,” but advise those already married. They unequivocably warn 
against the shattering of sacred family ties. 

Vss. 8, 9 apply to celibates who accepted Christ. ‘‘Loyalty to the 
condition in which grace found one is the determining duty.” The same 
rule applies to a Christian Jew (vs. 18), to a Christian Gentile (vs. 18), 
a Christian slave (vs. 21), and a Christian freedman (vs. 23). 

The third class to receive admonition are the Christians in ‘‘mixed 
marriages,” i.e., with a pagan; a group certainly large in a community 
recently evangelized. ‘‘The principle of loyalty to condition” still holds. 
The Christless partner may come to believe. Yet opposition must not 
be raised to a divorce desired by the non-believer. 
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Vss. 25-40 decide for the virgin section. The young man “‘is to keep 
single if he can; marry if he must.” But the daughter, as in all oriental 
life, is at the disposal of her parents. Even here, where marriage alone 
emancipates, Paul kindly but firmly admonishes, that the maiden remain 
a virgin, for the ‘‘Day of the Lord” is at hand. Paul well realized that 
“‘a life full of interests is full of cares; a heart filled with love must be 
filled with tears.” 

Today our eschatology is changed and under Christian protection 
“romantic love” has entered the world never to be displaced without 
entailing serious consequences. Paul never attained this altitude of ideal 
wedlock in love. Besides, experience teaches unmistakably that the 
Christian matron is not necessarily inferior to the virgin in piety. At 
present the Madonna sits enthroned. 

Many modern currents, however, affirm that marriage is servitude; 
men and women must be equal in opportunity. Paul asserted that men 
could not become Jewish Christians or Christian slaves. Ought he not to 
have obliterated the distinction between male and female, as he once blurs it 
(Gal. 3:28)? Against such an obliteration Paul revolts with his whole being. 
‘*He speaks (I Cor. 11: 2-16) like one feeling about for arguments to support 
an instinct and to justify a foregone conclusion.”” The church as a whole 
obeys Paul’s instinct. Ought it not rather to follow Pauline logic to its 
conclusion and analogy (e.g., abolition of slavery)? Does prejudice 
enthral or principle reign? The question demands an answer. 


New Material for Exegetical Study of the New Testament 

No exegesis which is not distinctly objective in its method can at present 
hope to win recognition. Nowadays Bible students want to know just 
what the New Testament writers said, not what some theological inter- 
preter is able to make them say. Within recent years a large amount of 
new material has become available for this study. It consists of inscrip- 
tions and papyri written in the common Greek, as spoken throughout the 
Roman world during the general period to which the New Testament 
writings belong. A knowledge of the existence of these documents is not 
a new thing, but their use as an aid to the interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment literature is a matter of comparatively recent date. 

Deissmann, a German scholar who has occasionally written for English 
periodicals, and two of whose books are available in English (Bible Studies, 
1go1, and New Light on the New Testament, 1907), is the pioneer in this 
field. He has been contributing to the Expositor a series of articles on 
the philology of the Greek Bible; and the fourth of these, dealing with 
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New Testament philology, appeared in the issue for January, 1908. It 
emphasized what he has often stated before, namely, the language of the 
New Testament is not an isolated type but is thoroughly representative 
of the Greek of everyday life. Its variations from classical usage are, there- 
fore, not to be explained as specifically “biblical,” as used to be the fashion; 
for many of its supposed inventions and Septuagint imitations are now 
found to have been current in the common speech. Thayer assigns 
about 550 words to the class “biblical,” hut Deissmann thinks that the 
Christian writers cannot now be credited with more than fifty new 
formations, and even this number is likely to be reduced by further inves- 
tigation. He does not deny to the Christians the possession of new reli- 
gious thought, but he holds that they expressed it in the language of their 
day, turning to practical account whenever possible the religious notions 
of that time. Thus he sees how, in a study of the contemporary litera- 
ture, new light is to be shed upon rare New Testament words, upon ob- 
scure idioms, and upon ideas that are as yet but imperfectly or incorrectly 
interpreted. One can see at a glance that there is immediate need of a 
new New Testament lexicon. This, according to report, is at present 
being prepared by Deissmann. In the meantime some help may be ob- 
tained from a series of articles, prepared jointly by J. H. Moulton and 
G. Milligan, just begun in the same number of the Expositor, entitled 
“Lexical Notes from the Papyri.” This is an attempt to set forth alpha- 
betically such words from the papyri and inscriptions as illustrate uncom- 
mon or obscure New Testament words. These articles will supplement 
three of a similar character which appeared in the same periodical about 
four years ago. It should also be noted that Moulton’s recent Grammar 
of New Testament Greek is an attempt to shed light, from these new sources, 
upon seeming irregularities of syntax, while Deissmann has confined him- 
self principally to the lexical side of the study. 


Fact and Fancy in Christian Theology 


Many persons seem to be of the opinion that theology is not, in the 
strict sense of the term, a scientific study. Fancy rather than fact is sup- 
posed to be the dominant element in its constitution; its premises seem 
vague and uncertain, and its deductions seem to be wanting in strictly 
logical qualities. How, it is asked, can a man of intelligence and earnest- 
ness become a professional theologian, thus devoting his energy to that 
which has no foundation in reality? This feeling is not confined to the 
ignorant, nor to the irreligious, but prevails in many quarters among men 
of learning as well as among persons of practical piety; some ridicule the 
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theologian, some ignore him, and others who are more sympathetic pity 
him. In view of this situation Professor Francis G. Peabody writes in 
the new Harvard Theological Review (January, 1908) upon “The Call to 
Theology;” and Professor William Adams Brown contributes to the 
current January number of the Hibbert Journal an article upon ‘The 
Reasonableness of Christian Faith.” 

Professor Peabody sees, in the signs of the times, a strong demand for 
a return to theology, notwithstanding the inclination, at present so widely 
manifest, to sidetrack the subject. He regards a revival of theological 
study necessary in order to save the ministry from “‘intellectual frugality.” 
In this age of scientific accuracy the church needs leaders in whom “‘intel- 
lectual honesty—precision, reserve of statement, the weighing of words” — 
is as conspicuous as in men of science or men of affairs. Personal piety 
and ability to administer the affairs of a parish, though commendable 
accomplishments, can never prove a substitute for intellectual power. 
Without leaders who are thinkers in the scientific sense, the church must 
give up its claim to leadership under the conditions of the present age. 
Men will think about religion, if they are thinking men; therefore let 
religious thinking be done with precision, with honesty, with a passion for 
truth, to the end that theology may not be of the “‘molluscous” type but 
“‘vertebrated,” and so stand respected for its scientific method. 

But has theology any subject-matter worthy of the scientific thinkers’ 
attention? Peabody makes no plea for a revival of old theological con- 
troversies, nor does he expound the present content of theology save in 
the most general way, it is “‘the message of the Timeless” which is to be 
translated into the dialect of the present. ‘‘ The traditional, external, and 
formal theology of the scribes speaks in a language which the present age 
does not understand, but the theology of Jesus Christ has the perennial 
authority of spiritual insight and habitual communion with the Eternal.” 

Professor Brown is more specific in attempting to set forth the objec- 
tive content of theological thinking. Granting that theology can no longer 
rely upon the dogma of an infallible revelation, he undertakes to find a 
substitute sufficiently strong to furnish a rational basis for Christian faith. 
A few sentences of his own will make his problem evident: 


The real question which we need to settle is not whether religion has some 
organ of knowledge distinct from science . . . . but whether the experience 
which religion brings and the ideals by which it is inspired bring us into contact 
with objects which are capable of sufficiently exact description, and whose effects 
upon life may be tested over a wide enough area, to justify their description in 
scientific terms. The contention of those who believe in the possibility of a 
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scientific theology is that this is the case, and the belief of those who call them- 
selves Christians is that the character of these objects, when so described, will 
be found to agree in substance with the content of the historic Christian faith. 


Pursuing this line of argument the writer notes, first, that religious 
phenomena permit of scientific treatment. The study of the history of 
religion has shown the permanency of its types and made possible some 
formulation of its laws. This study has already gone far enough to show 
that religion is as much a part of the world of fact as is any other realm 
of human experience. These general data furnish a means of testing the 
reasonableness of Christianity; that is, the Christian faith, if it makes any 
claims to scientific certainty, must be able to satisfy the historically attested 
religious needs of humanity. This it is found to do, not by means of its 
creeds for they may vary with the individuality of its adherents, but by 
the thoroughness with which it satisfies the spiritual needs of men. Since 
its essential content is found ideally set forth in the life of a historic person, 
the reasonableness of the Christian faith is all the more evident and this 
definiteness gives additional scientific value. The legitimacy of develop- 
ment in Christianity is recognized provided it is development and not 
perversion. 

These two papers are very suggestive in calling to mind afresh the 
emphatic claims which theology has a right to make to a position among 
modern sciences. For some time past it has been taking heed to its method 
in the interests of scholarly exactness, and it has also drawn unto itself 
from various sources new materials. At present it reckons among its 
resources the facts of human experience as attested by the religious his- 
tory of the race, the facts of Christian history rediscovered by thoroughly 
scientific methods of investigation, and the testimony of centuries of the 
Christian consciousness. What other science can show a richer capital ? 
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In June of 1907 the Biblical World published a short article giving the 
statistics of attendance at sixty theological schools of the country, including 
all those intended especially for college graduates, and excluding all schools 
of a lower grade than this, and the foreign departments of such schools as 
maintain a foreign department. We have gathered the statistics for this 
year by correspondence with the several schools. A very few schools have 
failed to reply, and in these cases we have repeated the figures of last year. 
The following table shows the figures given last year with some corrections 
of errors overlooked at the time, and the figures for the present year: 


1889-90 | 1894-95 |1805-05*| 1905-6 


783 | 1,073 778 
3 Ref. Presbyterian and United 

Presbyterian Iog | 132 95 | 
5 Reformed 135 | 204 150 
8 Lutheran 223 | 336 260 
8 Congregational and United 
545 
7 Baptists and Free Baptists 751 
4 Methodist 483 
6 Episcopal 2Q1 
3 Universalist 97 
2 Unitarian and undenomina- 
92 
4 Schools having an _ interde- 

nominational constituency 461 


Total excluding duplicates... 4,004 3310 | 3,288 


* Average for the decade. 


It will be noticed that the Presbyterian, Congregational, and Methodist 
schools have all made somewhat notable gains this year. This is the more 
notable in the Congregational schools which had declined in numbers 
markedly for a considerable period. The Reformed and United Presby- 
terian, the Reformed, the Baptist, and the Episcopal schools have declined. 
The Universalist and the Unitarian are practically stationary. The total 
result is a net gain of 16. In respect to new students the showing is a little 
better. Last year there were 1,304; this year there are 1,359, a gain of 55. 


766 | 797 
| 105 
144 | 127 
266 274 
365 | 304 
681 | 639 
602 641 
251 | 232 
39 | 39 
| s7| 56 
| 400 | 412 
31304 
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Reviews 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Psalms. 
By CHartes Avucustus Briccs, D.D., D.Litt., Professor of 
Theological Encyclopedia aad Symbolics, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, and Emitre Grace Briccs, B.D. New 
York: Scribners, 1906. 2 vols. Pp. cx+422 and 572. $6. 

This work is the latest issue in the International Critical Commentary, 
and it is one of the best. It is a pleasure to be able to say positively at the 
start that to the student of the Psalter these volumes are indispensable; 
for there is a treasury of well-arranged material here greater by far than 
in any other commentary on the Psalms. 

The author in chief says in his preface that he could not have prepared 
these books without Miss Briggs’s aid, and therefore he has done justice to 
his accomplished daughter by putting her name on the title-page. There 
is never a mark to distinguish the work of parent or child and no keenness 
in analysis will enable the reader to supply the omission. But the most 
casual reading will discover that here was work enough for two and the 
most searching criticism will lay bare honor enough for two. 

As one turns over these pages one is first impressed by the vast amount 
of labor expended in their preparation. One who has not made a try at 
this kind of task cannot realize how many hours may be devoted to a 
study which occupies but an inconspicuous place in the final result. It 
goes without very much saying that labor alone, however severe, could not 
guarantee a good product. There must have been an intelligent direction 
of the effort, and an underlying long period of preliminary training. No 
very young scholar, however gifted, could have written these books. The 
author scarcely needed to say that he was forty years gathering the material 
for this work. The wealth of reference and illustration here displayed 
could not be the hasty collection of the moment, even with the aid of a 
trained collaborator, but must be the accumulated stores of many years of 
research. 

Another feature quickly apparent and decidedly less welcome is the 
large use of abbreviations. Many of these are self-evident to the biblical 
scholar, but other readers will be compelled either to miss the significance 
of a reference or be ever turning back to the key, a procedure which becomes 
rather annoying. The temptation to save space for larger uses is very 
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great, but it may be that there is a tendency to overdo the use of unintelli- 
gible symbols. We come across WL for example, but the key must be 
consulted to discover that it means the Wisdom Literature of the Old Tes- 
tament. 

To pass from general to specific matters, we note that Dr. Briggs has not 
drifted from his moorings in regard to the date of the various psalms. It 
has been frequently put forth as an established result of criticism that not 
only are there no Davidic psalms, but also none that can be assigned to the 
pre-exilic period. But Dr. Briggs holds that seven may be assigned to the 
early monarchy, seven to the middle monarchy, and thirteen to the late 
monarchy, i. e., twenty-seven to the pre-exilic period. It may be added 
that he puts but thirteen in the Exile, thirty-three are credited to the early 
Persian period, sixteen to the times of Nehemiah, and eleven to the late 
Persian period. ‘The remainder, just one-third of the total number, fall in 
the Greek period, a small number of which are as late as the Maccabean 
age. This result is very conveniently set forth in the text and also in an 
admirably arranged table (Introduction, pp. xc f.). 

Moreover, of the early poems, Dr. Briggs thinks that some may be 
Davidic. Ps. 7, for example, when reduced to its original form, contains 
nothing inconsistent with the tradition that David wrote it when he was 
hard pressed by Saul and his Benjamite warriors. At the same time we 
are warned (p. lxi) that the title “‘to David” was never intended to refer 
to authorship. There was once a collection of psalms under the title 
‘“‘David,” appropriate because that hero was the traditional father of reli- 
gious poetry and of the temple worship. When this collection was merged 
in the larger body, ‘“‘to David” was prefixed to each poem to show its 
source. 

From the point of view of recent criticism this result on the whole is 
quite conservative. Further, it appears that our author leaves no psalm 
undated, at least so far as period is concerned. He is not content in any 
case until he has found a place in the history for poems which do not have 
any close ties to earth. To many biblical students the dating of psalms 
seems one of the most difficult problems in Old Testament study, and as a 
matter of fact it isso; and therefore the more cautious scholar will frequently 
confess his inability to reach a definite result. 

We may admire Dr. Briggs’s confidence, but there are many cases 
where it will not prove convincing. Take as a good illustration, Ps. 45. 
In ecclesiastical offices, from a quite erroneous interpretation, this psalm is 
appointed for Christmas Day: a most unfortunate choice, for the poem is 
evidently a nuptial hymn, a conclusion established by the contents and:-by 
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the oldest part of the title, ‘‘a song of love.” It celebrates a royal wedding; 
and hence in the Gregorian use is appointed for the Annunciation. The 
marriage is not that of the messianic king, for the royal spouse is a man 
of flesh and blood. So far there is general agreement; but the human 
mind is unsatisfied until it takes another step and presses the query: What 
royal wedding is so finely sung? Dr. Briggs says with great positiveness 
that the psalm is a commemoration of the marriage of King Jehu, who 
under Elisha’s inspiration overthrew the dynasty of Omri. The linguistic 
peculiarities he explains as North Israelitish rather than late Aramean. 
He finds in the poem many striking allusions to the period of the famous 
revolutionist. Professor Paul Haupt on the other hand with equal con- 
viction follows Olshausen and asserts that it is a nuptial song presented 
_ by the Jewish high-priest, the Maccabean Jonathan, at the wedding of the 
Syrian king, Alexander Balas, and the Egyptian princess, Cleopatra, 150 
B. Cc. (Biblical Love-Ditties, p. 10). The psalm has also been referred to 
Solomon, Joram, Ahab, Aristobulus I, and to a Persian monarch. It 
must appear therefore that scholars are wiser in saying with Duhm that it is 
not possible to determine the king whose marriage is thus celebrated. 

In this work there is no lack of sympathy with the subject. One who 
did not love the Psalms could scarcely write an adequate commentary upon 
them. The author shows everywhere his strong feeling for the Psalter, 
regarding it as plainly the greatest production in the Old Testament. 
Possibly this prejudice in favor of his subject has led to the obscuration of 
some of the defects in the great collection of religious poems. Duhm says 
that Ps. 119 is “‘the emptiest production which has ever made paper black” 
(Die Psalmen, in loc.). But Dr. Briggs says ‘‘the Psalmist is far in advance 
of the priestly attitude of P;” that he is ‘‘an early Pharisee of the highest 
and noblest type.” He is portrayed as loyal to the law in the face of trouble, 
affliction, and bitter persecution. 

The imprecatory psalms are now pretty generally regarded as heavy 
weights to the doctrine of inspiration and quite unsuited to Christian use. 
But our author notes that this vindictive element is less conspicuous in the 
Psalter than in the law and prophets. He says further that the modern 
objection to the imprecations is due to two errors, both to the disadvantage 
of the moderns. The first error is the discrimination between the religion 
of the individual and that of the nation; and the second is the discrimination 
between both of these and the ideal religion of mankind. He notes that 
our Lord pronounced woes upon the scribes and Pharisees because they 
were obstructors of the kingdom of God, and the divine anger is manifest 
against all individualistic enemies of the true religion: “‘it is a weak and 
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sickly individualism which shuts its eyes against the wrath of God, and of the 
Lamb, and of the church, against evil and incorrigible sin.” He concludes 
that “‘in substance the imprecations in the Psalter are normal and valid,” 
it is only in form and mode of expression that ‘‘they belong to an age of 
religion which has been displaced by Christianity.” 

The most original contribution in this work is the treatment of the Psalms 
from the point of view of poetical structure. The author takes just satis- 
faction in having been one of the earliest and most consistent of contemporary 
scholars to insist upon the wide use of meter in biblical criticism and 
interpretation. He finds in the Psalms four clearly marked measures. 
The trimeter, in which meter there are no less than eighty-nine psalms, that 
is, three-fifths of the whole; the tetrameter, found in twenty psalms; the 
pentameter, which measure accounts for twenty-five psalms; and the 
hexameter, discoverable in the same number. That makes a grand total 
of 159, but the explanation is found in the combination of two distinct 
psalms into one; e. g., Ps. 55:2, 3, 5-8 is a trimeter, but vss. 10-16, 21 f., 
24, constitute a pentameter. Besides these there are some poems of 
varying measure, as Pss. 23 and 45. Then again Dr. Briggs contends that 
the Psalms ‘‘were arranged in regular strophical organization.” He 
finds poems of single strophes, with a pair of strophes, with three, five, seven, 
and eleven, and even of twenty-two strophes. Further, the strophes vary 
greatly in the number of lines, strophes being found with two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, twelve, and fourteen lines. The tetrastich is 
the most common, occurring in sixty-two poems, while there is but one 
nonastich (42, 43). Now all this may seem very technical and unim- 
portant, but as a matter of fact it is a key to Dr. Briggs’s textual criticism, 
which is of most far-reaching character. 

For this poetical structure does not always appear in the Psalter as it 
stands. That condition is explained by textual corruption, glossation, and 
adaptation. The original poems were all in the regular poetic form, as 
regards measure, strophe, and lines, but they have been revised, enlarged, 
and combined for liturgical purposes and for other reasons, thus obscuring 
the primitive form. Dr. Briggs has applied this poetical system consistently 
and logically and has been undaunted by the occasional surprising results. 
Whatever we find in the text now must be reduced to a suitable poetical 
structure. The translations which stand at the head of the treatment of 
each psalm are not those of the Massoretic text, but of the original poems 
stripped of all later accretions. Sometimes these results are pretty radical, 
but occasionally are unexpectedly conservative. An instance of the latter 
kind is Ps. 51. The bulk of that poem is plainly antisacrificial, a sentiment 
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flatly contradicted in the closing part. Hence the last two verses are gener- 
ally regarded as a priestly appendix written with a polemic interest. In 
the Revised Version, both American and English, a space separates these 
verses from the rest of the psalm. But Dr. Briggs will have none of this. 
He insists that the poem is a unit, a penitential prayer of the time of Nehe- 
miah, the author being a companion of the great cup-bearer in his efforts 
to give the city walls. The reason for insisting on the unity is that the last 
two verses are necessary to the completion of the strophe, the poem con- 
taining then four strophes of ten lines each. The apparent contradiction 
is cleared up in part by eliminating ‘‘of God” in vs. 16 as an explanatory 
gloss, and in part by denying an antithesis to the ritual sacrifices. 

In Ps. 81 our author finds two strophes of five trimeter lines, and four 
strophes of four similar measures. To get this result, parts of vss. 8, 9, and 
all of 11, 16, 17, are deemed glosses. The parts left, having a different 
strophical arrangement, are adjudged to be separate poems; one a call to 
the celebration of the Passover, the other a paraphrase of the divine words 
to Israel at the time of the Exodus. Again Ps. 123 consisted originally of 
a single hexameter strophe of four lines, vss. 1, 2, and belonged to the 
Greek period. To this was added in Maccabean times a trimeter pentastich, 
VSS. 3, 4. The inconsistencies here, it is claimed, are found in the subject- 
matter as well as in poetic structure. 

Such cases might be indefinitely multiplied, but enough have been cited 
to show how remorselessly the system is followed. The results reached in 
this way are the most questionable of any of the contributions in this book, 
and, suggestive as they often are, have the least chance of gaining accept- 
ance. Fortunately the doubt about the validity of this method does not 
involve doubt as to the value of these volumes as a whole. In the introduc- 
tion, in the exegesis, and in the critical notes, there is a wealth of learning 
not to be lost from sight, even though one may think the Hebrew poets to 
have exercised considerable more license in form than they are credited 
with by this distinguished critic. 

For a work so full of pitfalls for compositor and proofreader there seem 
to be singularly few errors. The omission of Ps. 127 in the list of Solomonic 
Psalms (p. Ixvii) is noted, also the repeated misprint Kedah for Kedar 
(Vol. II, pp. 444 f.). The indices contain a full list of Hebrew words dis- 
cussed, an important and thus readily accessible lexicographical contribu- 
tion, a list of persons and of subjects, but not, as we think unfortunately, 
of the texts from other books of the Old Testament upon which an incidental 


light is shed. 
L. W. BATTEN 
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Christus in Ecclesia. By Hastincs Rasupatt, D.Lirr., D.C.L. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Pp. xii+364. $1.50. 

Through Man to God. By Grorcre A. Gorpon. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Pp. ix+395. $1.50. 

Quiet Talks about Jesus. By S. D. Gorpon. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. Pp. 290. $0.75. 

Rests by the River. By Grorce MaTHEson, D.D., LL.D. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. Pp. xvi+367. $1.25. 

The Pilgrim’s Hospice. By Rev. Davip SmirH, M.A. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Co. Pp. xii+1109. 

In these five books we have representative types of religious — 
and presentation. Christus in Ecclesia is a volume of sermons preached 
for the most part in the chapel of Lincoln’s Inn. They seek to explain 
in a rational manner what has been called the “institutional” side of 
Christianity. Here are some of the topics: The Idea of the Church, 
The Holy Eucharist, Baptism, Apostolic Succession, Matter and Manner 
of Prayer, Origin of Sunday, Revelation and the Bible, Church and State. 
Ordinary themes, but the preacher has in mind the pivotal inquiry of 
sincere thought and the vital lines along which the inquiry must be met. 
Every sermon furnishes rich disclosure of fine insight. There is the acute- 
ness of the profound thinker, the breadth and polish of the scholar, the 
fairness and practicality of common-sense. The following sentence will 
locate the preacher ecclesiastically: ‘“‘For us here and now in England, 
the best and fullest realization of the church idea is the Church of England, 
and we shall best promote unity by belonging to it.” American Protes- 
tantism will dissent from this, but will follow the demands which he makes 
upon the church, rejection of apostolical succession, the idea of magic in 
the sacraments, his call for a recognition of the Protestant Bodies as branches 
of the true church, their ministers as true Christian presbyters, and there 
comes into the mind of the-reader a willingness, a gladness to consider 
this side of the presentation. He is an ideal broad churchman. The 
whole discussion is in thorough sympathy with the modern historical 
critical method. He says: “I believe it is impossible to teach the people 
clearly what the Bible is unless we sometimes say also, with some plain- 
_ ness of speech, what the Bible is not.” Virility, culture, breadth, spiritual 
intuition; these, with a style that perfectly corresponds, make the book 
an exceptional stimulus to the sincere seeker after the whole, round truth. 

Dr. George A. Gordon’s book, by variety a good companion volume to 
the former, confines itself to one persistent theme. He has followed 
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Chalmer’s habit to perfection. He has turned the idea, ‘“Through Man 
to God,” round and round and jotted down in these twenty sermons every 
scintillation. ‘The incarnation of God in Jesus, the perfect man, in all 
men. as moral beings, in all good men as the life of their life, is the funda- 
mental idea in my philosophy of existence.” The germinal thought of 
the book was given to the author as his mind protested against the con- 
ception of John Fiske in his little Volume Through Nature to God. His 
protest was not against the isolated ideas of the book but the plan expressed 
in the title. ‘Shall we construe the character of the Eternal by what is 
lowest or by what is highest, by the beast of prey or by the apostle of love ?” 
All through the discussion he works on the theory of Evolution as a sure 
basis. ‘The race started with nothing and with a heavy inheritance from 
the animal.” ‘Man is made by the entrance of God into the animal.” 
“Christianity is the sovereign possession of the race; it is the product of 
the humanity of Jesus Christ.” 

Dr. Gordon is not a controversialist. He does not bring up the several 
doctrines of the church, as held formerly, and try to confute or modify 
them, accepting this, rejecting that. One often wishes he would consider 
possible difficulties lying in the way. He has a few fundamental convic- 
tions and builds up straightway and positively on those. He loves to be 
winging his way to an ideal. Like Phillips Brooks he keeps to what he 
considers centralities and lets the wealth of his philosophy, knowledge, and 
imagination luxuriate along those given lines. Indeed, there is a sugges- 
tion of Brooks and Emerson all the while. He is more of a philosopher 
than Brooks and less of a mystic and poet; but in the sermon ‘‘ Toward 
Evening” he is all three in splendid exaltation. He is at times fanciful, 
as in ‘‘The Servant of Abraham;”’ but it is a fancy that discovers beautiful 
fragrant lessons for today blossoming in old historic roadways. These 
sermons preached in the New Old South will find a response in any such 
environment; for the antipodes of Back Bay there will seem to be too large 
a proportion of angel food and too little plain fare that can be tucked away 
in the workman’s dinner pail. 

Quiet Talks about Jesus is a book of an altogether different style. It will 
come nearer reaching that antipodal class. One feels in reading there is 
an audience present; and the seats are probably all filled. It is the style 
of the magnetic platform evangelist of the higher type. There is no dis- 
count on his intellectual strength, penetrative vision, willingness to study 
details, keenness of scent for subtle suggestions, imagination that can do 
swift picture work in the handiest kind of etching. He is a master of the 
“‘catchy statement” which he speaks of slightingly. So far as style goes, 
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here is his power; if only there is added to it phenomenal exuberance, 
flashing into the perpetually unexpected. The delight in the nimbleness 
of his thought frequently leads him not only to confusion of figure, and 
a gratuitous supply of improvised fact, but also to be pert when handling 
serious material. E. g., in speaking on the Transfiguration, he says, ‘‘It 
is dear, impulsive old Peter who can’t keep still, even amid such a scene. 
His impulsive heart is just back of his lips, with no check valve between. 
He must offer a few remarks.” 

The author claims to have no theory about Jesus, but simply tries to 
tell what he finds in the old Book of God. Beginning with the purpose 
of Jesus’ coming, he goes back to Eden, to the tragic break and the results 
of the break. Then he takes up the person of Jesus, human, divine, 
winsome; then the great experiences from the decisive start at the Jordan 
to his Ascension. Along this series of events his mind travels and the 
reader gets the benefit of the interpretative, homiletical hints, flashes, and 
suggestions that leap forth on every side. He knows human nature 
thoroughly; the deeps of its trouble; how to get at it. He has helped 
great masses of men. The fifty-fifth thousand edition of one book and 
the eighty-fifth thousand edition of another prove him to be a man who 
can talk religion and hold the attention of the crowd. But even this leaves 
something yet to be desired. The book is closed with the wish that the 
author would go a little farther; when he deals with allegory, parable, 
picture, why treat it as literal history and continue the same in his own 
amplification; why not explain in accurate prose speech of the day. He 
has the verbal power to do so; and the number of common people asking 
for plain, Anglo-Saxon, modern version of ancient vernacular is increasing. 

Dr. Matheson’s book, Rests by the River, is fully up to the level of the 
other ‘‘ Meditations.” There are one hundred and four themes, the handling 
of each occupying about three pages. The author still believes that devo- 
tional moments do not mean moments of vacuity. ‘Religious sentiment 
must be preceded by religious perception.” The interpretation and the 
prayers cannot but lift the soul into spiritual mood. The author may 
appear to have an ambition, almost an itching of soul, to give a new turn 
to an old expression. Sometimes his unusual renderings are fanciful; but 
these little unforeseen turns lead to mountain paths of wondrous outlook 
and down into most fertile valleys of rich experience. His physical blind- 
ness reacted on his inner vision to make it all the keener. 

The Pilgrims’ Hospice is classified by the author in the Preface where 
he speaks of ‘“‘the ineffable mystery of the Holy Communion.” The 
author says: ‘‘This little book propounds no theory.” Does he not know 
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that a phrase, a word, may propound a theory ? The book contains ten 
addresses, probably used preparatory to the Communion. In opening, 
he blends Christ’s ‘Come unto me” with Thomas 4 Kempis’ paraphrase, 
and considers the church a Hospice, an inn by the wayside, and the Holy 
Supper a feast for the refreshment of weary pilgrims. In a sweet, quiet 
way he leads the mind to dwell upon “‘Preparing the Guest Chamber,” 
“Purging out the Old Leaven,” “The Covenant of Blood,” ‘“‘The Cove- 
nant of Hospitality.” Those who agree with the author as to ‘“‘the ineffable 
mystery” may get great comfort from his free, parable roaming. There 
are others who want and who must have a straight cleavage to the central 
nucleus, simple fact. Does the Lord’s Supper mean transubstantiation, 
consubstantiation? Or does it mean a symbolic memorial service which 


an ordinarily intelligent man can apprehend. 
BENJAMIN A. GREENE 


EVANSTON, ILL 
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The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 

STAERK, W. Das assyrische Weltreich 
im Urteil der Propheten. Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1908. Pp. 
vit+240. M. 8. 

This is a booklet worthy of the careful considera- 
tion of every student of prophecy. The author 
here places himself upon the side of the opponents 
of the Wellhausen-Stade school. His sympathies 
are rather with the ‘‘religionsgeschichtlicher’’ 
school, represented by such men as Baentsch, 
Gunkel, Gressmann, Winckler. It is just as far 
away from traditional methods in spirit and pur- 
pose as was the school it seeks to displace, but its 
results are in some respects more in harmony with 
conservative opinions. 

WoopprrincE, J. L. The Story of the 
Covenant and the Mystery of the Jew. 
New York: Broadway Publishing Co., 
1907. Pp. v+105. 

“*A ruling elder in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Marshall, Missouri,’ here seeks to substantiate 
the practice of infant baptism by tracing its his- 
torical connection with the covenant of Abraham. 
The exegesis is rabbinical and the whole point of 
view inaccessible to the average man. 

P. A. Bible Studies for 
Adult Classes. No.1: Studies in Old 
Testament History. Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Publication Society, 
1907. Pp. 96. $0.20. 

Thirty lessons covering the entire Old Testa- 
ment period from the Creation to the close of the 
Old Testament revelation. The task undertaken 
is too great for the amount of space,and time 
given to it. But the point of view and method 
are well adapted to the needs and capacities of 
adult classes desirous of something better than 
the International lessons. 

Vininc, E. P. Israel, or Jacob’s New 
Name. A study, showing that the 
meaning of the name and the use of 
cognate words furnish several convin- 
cing proofs of the historicity of the 
biblical record concerning him and of 
the early date of the Pentateuch. Re- 


printed from Watchword and Truth. 

Boston: American Printing Co., 1908. 

Pp. xii+ 192. 

SmitH, J. M. P. Books for Old Testa- 
ment Study. An Annotated List for 
Popular and Professional Use. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1908. Pp. 70. $0.50. 

A revised and slightly enlarged edition of the 
lists published in the Biblical World for August, 
October, November, 1907. They furnish an index 
to the best recent literature on the Old Testament. 


ARTICLES 
SporerR, H. H. Some New Considerations 
Toward the Dating of the Book of 
Malachi. The Jewish Quarterly Re- 


view, January, 1908, pp. 167-86. 

An interpretation of the evidence for the date 
of Malachi which results in placing the book's 
origin in the days of the Maccabean prince, 
Jonathan. 


BauMANN, E. Kénig Saul. Theologische 
Studien und Kritiken, January, 1908, 
pp- 161-76. 


A careful and discriminating study of the char- 
acter and career of Israel’s first king. 

Frazer, M. Un scruple alimentaire des 
anciens Hébreux. Académie des in- 
scriptions et belles-lettres. Comptes Ren- 
dus, October, 1907, pp. 578-86. 

The injunction, ‘‘thou shalt not seethe a kid 
in its mother’s milk’’ (Exod. 23:19; 34:26; Deut. 
14:21), has defied all efforts at explanation thus far. 
M. Frazer offers a new one, viz., that it grows 
out of the widespread and deep aversion to the 
cooking of milk among pastoral tribes. The 
natives of Sierra Leone, e. g., never cook milk, 
for they believe that to do so would cause the cow 
that gave the milk to go dry. Similar views are 
found throughout Africa. M. Frazer has presented 
this explanation in English in Anthropological 
Essays Presented to Edward Burnett Tylor (Oxford, 
1907), pp. 151-67. It was earlier offered by M. 
Mauss, in L’année sociologique, Vol. 1X (1904-05), 
Pp. 190. 
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BOOKS 
Ramsay, W. M. The Cities of St. Paul- 
Their Influence on His Life and 
Thought. New York: Armstrong, 
1908. Pp. xvi+452. $3. 
. The Dale Lectures, delivered at Mansfield 
College, Oxford, and in large part published in 
articles in English journals, are here collectively 
presented, accompanied with numerous illustra- 
tions. Tarsus, Pisidian Antioch, and Iconium 
are most fully treated, especially the first, upon the 
history and organization of which Professor Ram- 
say brings to bear all his literary, archaeological, 
and historical skill. This will be a useful book 
to students of the life of Paul. 


Jacosus, MELANCTHON W. Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Bibles Com- 
pared. (The Gould Prize Essays.) 
2d ed., revised and supplemented. New 
York: Scribners, 1908. Pp. xiii+ 361. 
$1.25 net. 

The three essays to which were awarded the 
prizes offered by Miss Helen Gould four years 


ago are republished under Dr. Jacobus’ editorship, 
with extended notes and bibliographies, which 


RELATED 

BOOKS 
The National Teacher-Training Insti- 
tute Textbooks. Book I: The Sunday- 

School Teacher’s Bible (pp. 150). 

Book II: The Sunday School-Teach- 

er’s Pupils (pp. 159). Philadelphia: 

The American Baptist Publication 

Society, 1907, 1908. Each 40 cts. 

Book I falls into two parts, viz., ‘‘A General 
Introduction to the Bible,” and “The Great 
Vital Doctrines of the Bible.”” This second part 
is out of place in a work like this, for it presents 
not biblical, but systematic, theology. Further- 
more, in both volumes the work is assigned to 
various writers with the result that great uneven- 
ness of quality and variant points of view are 
found. The second volume is much the better of 
the two, discussing as it does ‘“‘the pupils in 
general,” and “the mind of the pupil.” It will 
give many teachers a totally new conception of the 
possibilities and methods within their reach. 


GILBERT, GEORGE H. Interpretation of 
the Bible. A Short History. New 


add much to the value of the papers. The essays 
are by W. T. Whitley, G. H. Beard, and Charles 
B. Dalton. The conditions of the competition so 
limited the essays that they are brief popular 
sketches of this large and intricate subject. 


ARTICLES 
MacRory, J. Recent Criticism and the 
Authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 
Trish Catholic Quarterly, January, 1908, 
5°-72- 
John is held to be in some real and true sense 
the author of the gospel, which some disciple of 
his may possibly have thrown into form, but which 


more probably, in form as well as substance, the 

apostle himself produced. 

Bicuiter, A. The New “Fragment of 
an Uncanonical Gospel.” Jewish 
Quarterly Review, January, 1908, pp. 
330-46. 

An able and elaborate argument for the histori- 
cal accuracy of the new Oxyrhynchus gospel frag- 
ment in its representation of Jewish purification 
and temple usage. Copious and telling parallels 
from the Mishna and Talmud are cited in support 
of this important position. 


SUBJECTS 
York: Macmillan, 1908. Pp. vii+ 309. 
$1.25. 


Beginning with the Jewish interpretation of the 
Old Testament, Dr. Gilbert traces the history of 
the interpretation of the Scriptures through 
the Catholic and the Alexandrian Fathers, the 
Mediaevals, the Reformers, the movements of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, down to the 
birth of scientific interpretation in the nineteenth. 
The careful reading of this book would be a 
liberal education for the average man. He 
would certainly arise from it with a new concep- 
tion of the character of Scripture and a less dog- 
matic confidence in the value of his own opinions 
in the realm of biblical interpretation. It should 
be in every minister’s library. 


ScHwartz, Epuarp. Eusebius’ Kir- 
chengeschichte. (Kleine Ausgabe.) 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908. Pp. 
442. M. 4.80. 


The Prussian Academy’s new critical Greek 
text of the Church History of Eusebius is repub- 
lished in one compact volume, with a limited appa- 
ratus oi readings, but without Rufinus Latin version. 
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